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Governor Pollard reviewing a parade of Five Pointers, which now number 135,306 in 
the State, an increase of over 100,000 in five years. (See page 241) 
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The American Child Must Have 
The Right-of-Way 


Our nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a 
right-of-way for the American child. In spite of our economic, 
social and governmental difficulties, our future citizens must be 
built up now. We may delay other problems but we cannot 
delay the day-to-day care and instruction of our children. 


The co-operation of men of widely different point of view 
is needed in the consideration of our school and tax system 
from the standpoint of maintaining the welfare of the children 


of today. 


Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and along 
with our astounding national development. We are now forced 
to make decisions on the merits of the various expenditures. 
But in the rigid governmental economies that are requisite 
everywhere we must not encroach upon the schools or reduce 
the opportunity of the child through the school to develop 
adequate citizenship. There is no safety for our republic with- 
out the education of our youth. That is the first charge upon 
all citizens and local governments. 


I have confidence that with adequate reduction of expendi- 
tures there can be ample amounts obtained from reasonable 
taxation to keep our school system intact and functioning 
satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools must be willing 
to face conditions as they are, to co-operate in discarding all 
unnecessary expenditure, to analyze all procedures, and to 
carry forward on a solid basis of economy. But the schools 
must be carried on. 


Above all, we must bear in mind that the proper care and 
training of our children is more important than any other 
process that is carried on by our Government. If we are to 
continue to educate our children, we must keep and sustain 
our teachers and our schools. 


—Herbert Hoover, President of the United States. 
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CRAIG PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


Through meaningful, challenging, and related facts drawn from the major sciences, this new series 
leads children to a genuine understanding of the scientific principles that rule the universe. Beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated—skillfully organized in units—perfectly graded and correlated—it is the 
product of the best modern thought and skill. Use the books of this series, and thus prepare your 
boys and girls for living in the modern world—a scientific world. 
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and expenses mount. Write for particulars. No obligation. Address— 
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BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 
ERNEST L. CUNNINGHAM, 3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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The Selection of Prospective Teachers as a Factor in the 
improvement of Teaching Personnel 
By A. M. JARMAN, University of Virginia 


T a time like this when we have a surplus 
A of high school teachers, we are particularly 
interested in establishing some kind of 
\dministrative procedure which will guarantee a 
re highly selected teaching personnel. There 
; general agreement among administrators and 
irectors of teacher-training departments that it 
s highly desirable to discover and eliminate as 
rly as possible in the training period those 
rospective teachers who have little chance of be- 
oming successful teachers. This is sought in the 
terest of the pupils, the teaching profession and 
the prospective teacher. 

Despite the importance of teacher selection, we 
ncounter a major obstacle from the very begin- 
ing when we attempt to do anything about it. 
he first step requires the setting up of standards 

which selection and elimination may be made. 

In this we have made very little headway. Tradi- 

m has led us to attach much importance to in- 
lligence, scholarship as indicated by academic 
arks and personality. We are likely to believe, 

we have made an analysis of these factors and 
re still in doubt, that the practice teaching mark 
vould settle the question. Unfortunately, the 

problem is not that simple. 

The relation of intelligence and teaching suc- 
ess have been found to have little significance. 

it appears that those who enrol for teacher-train- 
ng constitute a very select group from the stand- 
point of intelligence. There is evidence that a 
legree of intelligence above that which is neces- 
sary for successful work in college has very little 
r no predictive value. 

\fter making a thorough study of teaching 
success of prospective teachers of his institution, 
Cahoon of the University of California concludes 


that college marks seem to offer no better criteria 
of teaching success than intelligence test scores. 
Uliman made a careful study of the teaching suc- 
cess of 116 of the graduates of the University of 
Michigan. Among his conclusions is the follow- 
ing: “It is not denied that a certain amount of 
knowledge of the subject taught is essential to 
success, but after this minimum is attained the 
mark in the major subject is a constant value. 
When academic and professional marks form a 
part of a regression equation, major subject marks 
have no predictive value.” In view of such evi- 
dence, we would want to use the criterion of class 
marks with a great deal of caution. 

We have probably been right in assuming that 
the teacher’s personality is a very important fac- 
tor in determining teaching success. However, 
we have been unable to isolate those elements of 
personality which contribute to success. After 
spending two years evaluating the various tech- 
niques by which teachers were selected, among 
other conclusions, Teigs makes the following state- 
ment: “Apparently, if 50 sixth grade teachers 
must be selected from 500 fully qualified can- 
didates, one may just as well blindfold himself 
and draw them by lot as to spend days trying to 
detect probable differences in future success from 
the type of evidence we gather now.” This in- 
ability to predict an individual’s success in a given 
field of work is not solely the peculiarity of school 
administrators and professional educators. The 


same author tells us that “Walter Scott Dill, presi- 
dent of Northwestern University, arranged an 
experiment which proved rather conclusively that, 
contrary to their beliefs, life insurance executives 
cannot choose salesmen with any degree of relia- 
bility. 


Some 15 or 20 executives interviewed a 
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large number of prospective salesmen, There was 
much disagreement on many of the prospects ; and 
sometimes where the executives were in agree- 
ment, they were wide of the facts, as the produc- 
tion records of the prospects revealed.” 

It should be pointed out that the personality of 
an individual which is adequate for the usual 
social contacts may not function with the same 
effectiveness in a teaching situation. On the other 
hand, what seems to be a weak personality may be 
decidedly strengthened under the stimulation of 
classroom activities. I have witnessed remark- 
able changes in the personalities of certain indi- 
viduals as they passed from a non-teaching to a 
teaching situation. One may give the impression 
of a dull personality under ordinary circumstances 
but exhibit a bright personality when dealing with 
a group of pupils. Then, too, we may find exactly 
the reverse. 

When we come to practice teaching, we have 
a bit more success in predicting the student 
teacher’s efficiency as a teacher. Ullman found 
that success in practice teaching was the best single 
measure of teaching success. Pyle’s study reveals 


that practice teaching has slight predictive value. 
In neither case is the correlation between practice 
teaching success and teaching success sufficiently 
high to justify the use of practice teaching as a 
basis for predicting teaching success. It does seem, 
however, that the relationship is significant and 
points toward a reliable procedure for selecting 


teachers. In other words, until we find a better 
method than we now have for selecting teachers, 
it seems the part of wisdom to begin with and 
work out from that point where greatest success 
has been achieved. It is just a step from practice 
teaching to an apprenticeship. It is my belief that 
an apprenticeship period for the prospective 
teacher in a typical public school situation under 
proper supervision offers great promise. 

Such a proposal is not new. Examples of such 
practice in modified form involving the educa- 
tional programs of various types of political units 
or educational organizations may be found. For 
example, Germany has for many years required 
the prospective teacher to spend two years in a 
selected school before being licensed to teach. The 
State of Pennsylvania has for several years 
provided for a probation period of three years 
before permanent certificates are awarded though 
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no supervisory program is provided. The Buffalo 
plan of teacher-training includes intensive train- 
ing of teachers in “training centers” during their 
first year of work under actual public school con- 
ditions. The University of California has an 
apprentice plan for the training of vocational 
agricultural teachers (principally on the graduate 
level) which provides that each prospective 
teacher must spend an entire year as an assistant 
teacher. Examples of other efforts to provide the 
beginning teacher with teaching experience under 
typical school conditions could be cited. 


In a study which I recently completed dealing 
with the administration of laboratory schools, 22 
out of 30 competent educators subscribed to the 
following principle: “After completion of a course 
in observation, participation and directed teach- 
ing, the prospective teacher should have the op- 
portunity of assuming for a period full control of 
a class in a typical public school situation with full 
responsibility for the results obtained before a 
permanent certificate is awarded.” This seems to 
indicate that a well organized and supervised ap- 
prenticeship program would have the support of 
most of our leading educators. 

It is natural for us to raise this question: What 
are the advantages of an apprenticeship over 
practice teaching? In the first place, let me say 
that I do not advocate an apprenticeship instead 
of practice teaching. I do advocate, however, an 
apprenticeship in addition to practice teaching. 
As a result of such an arrangement, I would ex- 
pect the following advantages: 


1. The candidate would be able to give undi- 
vided attention to the task of teaching, or of learn- 
ing to teach. At present, the average student does 
his practice teaching during his senior year if he 
gets any pre-service training (and, in our State, 
of course, a great part of our beginning teachers 
have not even had a day of practice teaching). It 
is an unusual student who does not have a heavy 
load in his senior year. The result is that he gives 
just as little time as he dare to his practice teach- 
ing course which requires so much time and allows 
so little credit. 


2. The candidate would be away from the tradi- 
tional academic influence which regards anything 
other than formal class work a complete loss of 


time. In this new atmosphere, he would likely 
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exhibit those traits which would characterize his 
professional spirit as a teacher. 


3. Since the student would be faced with a 
typical teaching situation, he would exhibit that 
teaching personality which would likely be his in 
any public school. 


4. The social qualities of the prospective teacher 
vould probably come to light during the course 
‘f several months apprentice teaching. We can- 
not minimize the importance, when predicting 
teaching success, of such social qualities as the 
following: (a) ability to meet and converse with 
people, (b) courtesy, (c) sympathy and under- 
standing, (d) ability to co-operate with profes- 
sional associates and people of the community, 
(e) loyalty to the school organization, (f) attitude 
toward the views of others, (g) reverence, (h) 
adaptability, (j) tact and judgment, (k) control 
of temper, (1) patience, (m) considerateness, 
(n) unselfishness, (0) balance between egotism 
and humility, (p) charm and attractiveness, 
q) poise, (r) assurance, (s) sincerity, (t) neat- 
ness and appropriateness of dress. An estimate 
m many of these qualities of the prospective 
teacher is usually little more than a guess. 


5. The prospective teacher would meet and 
solve many of the problems which cause despair 
to beginning teachers during their period of ad- 
justment to the first public school situation. 


6. The apprenticeship period would enable one 
to outline the program for his teaching subjects 
and develop a working knowledge of essential 
materials under sympathetic supervision. It 
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usually happens that the beginning teacher cannot 
find time to plan the work and make sufficient 
preparations for teaching during the first year. 
This develops the habit of being satisfied with 
“just getting by” and many of our teachers never 
get away from the habit. 

7. An apprenticeship would enable one to get 
experience in school activities other than class- 
room work. Almost every teacher is called upon 
to assist with one or more extra-curricular activi- 
ties. In addition, the beginning teacher could 
profit by a knowledge of homeroom procedure, 
assembly programs, the technique of record keep- 
ing and pupil personnel work. This extra train- 
ing period should furnish opportunity for all of 
this. 


8. A splendid opportunity would be furnished 
for integrating theory and practice. A satisfac- 
tory apprenticeship program would provide for 
such instruction as would cause the apprentice to 
understand the philosophy underlying the various 
methods and procedures. It usually happens that 
our beginning teachers do not recognize the prin- 
ciples which were taught in their professional 
courses even when they see them in operation. 

It is obvious from what has been said above 
that the apprenticeship period would be a valuable 
training period. Such additional training of 
prospective teachers would be well worth while 
even if it had nothing to do with the problem of 
teacher selection. However, it seems to me that 
such a procedure would afford opportunity for ob- 
taining a more highly selected group of teachers 
in the high schools of our State. 





Teachers and State Politics 
By NOBLE SMITH, Scottsville 


HOULD teachers enter into State politics in 
the defense and in the furtherance of public 
education? This question must be answered 

yes or no this decade by those who are in the 
public education field. This question is a con- 
troversial one, even among teachers, due largely 
to the wide and loose conception among individ- 
uals as to what we mean by the term politics. 


There are some idealistic teachers who feel that 
public education is so firmly established and its 
importance so towering above the importance of 
other State functions that public education does 
not need to make an aggressive fight on Capitol 
Hill for its continuance and development. They 
further assert that the dignity and importance of 
public education should not condescend to the 
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use of political methods as a means of bringing 
about needed changes. 

While this point of view represents a very 
broad sense and an aloofness that demand respect, 
it takes too much for granted today when all good 
institutions and activities have to defend them- 
selves against an unprecedented reduction of taxa- 
tion rates. It is not enough to take for granted 
that our representatives in the legislature should 
not be dictated to by any one interest and that they 
should dedicate themselves to the task of co- 
ordinating all State interests and departments to 
the good of every child, woman, and man. 

On the other hand, this idealistic point of view 
should consider the fact that there are other in- 
terests that are regarded as not so idealistic. Not 
always are financial interests, for example, so true 
to our forefathers’ conception of democratic gov- 
ernment—which is yet to be sought. The fact is 
undisputed that there is always pressure behind 
legislation and that our representatives do not al- 
ways consider the interests of the State at large. 
The human equation must enter into the solution 
of every political move and governmental problem. 


Therefore, if public education is to hold its own 
and progress as it has in the past, teachers and edu- 
cation officials must look upon public education as 
a great business-public utilities enterprise which 
serves the public and at the same time remunerates 
the servants and officials of that enterprise. Rep- 
resentatives of public education must, therefore, 
be placed in our law-making halls, not altogether 
in competition with the representation’ of other 
State interests and State functions but with the 
firm intention that the interdependence of all State 
interests and State functions must be recognized 
and, as far as humanly possible, be properly evalu- 
ated and aided accordingly. Teachers of today as 
agents and employees of a great organization 
which has for its commodities knowledge, charac- 
ter, and inspiration, as well as guidance, skills and 
attitudes, cannot surely remain blind to the giant 
competitive forces in our law-making halls. 

Meeting these forces that are attempting to 
reorganize radically our entire tax system, we 
must place representatives on Capitol Hill who 
will have part in this reorganization and readjust- 
ment. Our representatives must see to it that 
public education and the interests of the thou- 
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sands of teachers and education officials be prop- 
erly evaluated in regard to the service they render 
to the welfare of the people and that public educa- 
tion be insured by adequate appropriations from 
tax funds. Our representatives should be con- 
vinced that the State departments are not all of 
equal importance and that heretofore all appro- 
priations have not been commensurate with the 
importance of each State department and activity. 
If the Department of Education is of lesser im- 
portance than some of the other State departments, 
appropriations to this department should be less. 
If it is seen that public education as a State func- 
tion is of higher importance, as we teachers feel 
that it is, then appropriations should be made to 
the Department of Education commensurate with 
that importance. Evaluating the services of the 
various State departments to the people is, of 
course, a great task. 


Knowing that the State departments are not all 
of equal importance to the people of the State, 
honest minded representatives would not for once 
assume that horizontal cuts on appropriations are 
statesmanship, even to balance the State budget, 
unless a just and wise ratio had already been 
established. What is the case in this State? It 
is a common proof that horizontal raises and cuts 
in appropriations to State functions of unevalu- 
ated importance require little thought and less 
calculation to fit the State income and that scale 
increases and cuts require deliberation, estimate 
of values, and courage. The easy course is too 
often taken, and to the injury of the teaching 
profession. 

For these reasons alone, if they are right, the 
teachers and officials in public education should 
take their cause direct to the people and bring 
about the election of candidates who concur with 
their views. Their representatives must have 
the ability and conviction that is necessary to im- 
pose their ideas upon the representatives of other 
interests, bringing about the proper co-ordination 
of all State departments and business interests. 
They are to recognize the fact that all State de- 
partments and interests are emphatically interde- 
pendent. Teachers and educational officials should 
enter State politics, not considering political 
parties but in the furtherance of a great cause be 
it in the interest of building better schoolhouses, 











or providing proper support for better facilities 
for the instruction of our children, or modifying 
the Teacher Retirement law. 

Our methods of dealing with our law makers 
must be changed if we are to be properly repre- 
sented. For years teachers’ organizations have 
expressed themselves solely by passing resolu- 
tions. So mamy years have we asserted our con- 
victions by the “Whereas” method that this mean- 
ingless expression has almost become a “In 
memory of” phrase. Furthermore, these “where- 
ses” have not got before the public. We have 
relied too much on our educational journals to 
carry these resolutions to the proper place—the 
homes of our citizens. We do not even adequately 
support our State Education Journal as teachers 
should. We must either expand the subscription 
list of the Journal or else seek to carry our cause 
to the people through other news agencies. We 
should do both. 

Entering the political phase of our undertaking 
as teachers and educational officials, we should 
cease writing too many “whereases” and instead 
become acquainted with the actual needs and im- 
portance of public education in this State. We 
should become collectors of data bearing on our 
needs. Our educational journals should become 
a record of our findings. They should be an au- 
thority on our needs. Subject matter from this 
iuthority should be used in writing newspaper 
articles. This would be a starting point toward 
educating the public to our views. It is to be 
remembered that data counts on Capitol Hill. Our 
resolutions alone are but whines only to be ignored 
by intelligent law makers. Above all, our needs 
must be made convincing by the use of authorita- 
tive data, our cause should be made to appeal to 
the voting public, our right to be represented in 
our legislative halls should be asserted by our- 
selves and fulfilled by our winning candidates. 





The “three r’s” are merely the tools of learn‘ng, 
they are not the fundamentals, as some people 
erroneously think. As a matter of fact the slogan 
today should not be “Back to Fundamentals” but 
rather “Forward to Fundamentals,” because it is 
only in recent years that schools have found them- 
selves to the extent that we know what education 


really is. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


COME OUT OF THE VACUUM 


Teachers and school administrators in their 
devotion to education and to the public school as 
the symbol of their highest educational aspirations 
often fail to see the problem of education in its 
larger implications and to realize the educational 
significance of other agencies. The school as an 
institution becomes a fetish while the public li- 
brary, the press, the theater and the museum are 
hardly seriously considered. While the relative 
importance of the school cannot be gainsaid, 
modern educators will give more recognition to 
the profound influence of other institutions in 
molding ideals and character. 

The problem is peculiarly acute in rural sec- 
tions. Cities as centers of wealth have, generally 
speaking, established libraries and museums and 
in fairly effective fashion articulated their work 
with that of the school. True, the problem of 
making the theater and the press worth-while 
cultural influences remains a challenging one. 
Rural America, however, has hardly come face 
to face with the issue. The economic factor is an 
important one with which to reckon, but, even in 
theory, the possible contributions of other agencies 
have been largely ignored. 

Through the generous gifts of friends the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Virginia 
has made a start in the development of “supple- 
mentary” educational agencies. For example, 
two hundred natural color prints of famous paint- 
ings, arranged by schools into five exhibits, have 
been collected for loan at minimum cost through- 
out the State. Special loans of a few selected 
prints are made for a period of several months so 
that students may live under the influence of some 
of the great masters. In co-operation with the 
American Federation of Arts a series of more 
pretentious exhibits has been provided this year 
for five rural communities in Virginia. Efforts are 
being made to discover effective methods for 
bringing the art museum to rural folk. 

Further information may be secured from the 
Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


TRY THESE OUT IN YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


Bulletin Boards Made Cheaply 


S an item in economy try keeping several 
A rolls of oatmeal paper on hand for it 

comes in handy for various uses. Blue, 
green and sand colored oatmeal paper makes very 
attractive posters. Also, in displaying hand work 
a strip of either blue or green or sand colored 
paper makes a nice background and keeps cleaner 
and fresher than the burlap. It may be held in 
place with thumb tacks. 

Use a small sheet for a bulletin board. If you 
are teaching in a district where there is very little 
reading material in the home the children are 
not greatly interested in current events, but they 
will usually read what is posted on the bulletin 
board, thus getting at a glance just what news 
is necessary for the day, skipping all the unwhole- 
some, sensational news. 

Sometimes it is a clever joke that is put upon 
the board, or an attractive picture; perhap a 
verse. Children will often memorize bits of verse 
from the bulletin board without any advice from 
the teacher. Memory gems given at roll call will 
be suggested by bits from the board. This is 
encouraging. 

Post the monthly test marks on the board, also 
names of those who have perfect attendance with 
a gold star beside the name. This encourages 
perfect attendance far more than lecturing and 
talking. The neatest and best map or piece of 
written work finds a place of honor on the board. 

When the oatmeal paper becomes soiled or torn 
a new piece is quickly tacked into place. Ask 
your primer or first grade pupils to put a decora- 
tive border around the bulletin board for that 
month. 

Here are some rhymes you may wish to use on 
your board. 


Mother Goose on Food Control 


Jack Sprat would eat no fat; 

His wife would eat no lean. 
So, rather than have any argument over it, the 
food controller put them both on a diet of bran 


muffins. 


Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 

The cat ran away with the pudding bag string. 
“T haven’t the heart to ask for cat meat these 
days,” said he. 


Higgledy-piggledy, my black hen, 
She lays good eggs for gentlemen. 
Gentlemen come every da¥ 
And make a careful itemized record of her output 
for the national food census. 


To market, to market 

To buy a fat pig 

Home again, home again 
With some much less expensive but equally nour- 
ishing cereals. 


When I was a little boy I lived by myself, 

And all the bread and cheese I got I put upon the 
shelf 

Until suddenly I realized that I might be prose- 
cuted for food hoarding. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there 
She found that the bone had been used by Miss 
Hubbard, her daughter, in making a tasty dish 
from yesterday’s left overs. 
—New York Sun. 


Cleanliness 

By a high school pupil. 
And when I wander on toward home, 
And finding Mother all alone 
I help her with the homely care 
Of washing, cleansing here and there, 
And when all the work was wrought, 
Conimuned to her my secret thought; 
And, pleased, she smiling said to me: 
“Yes, cleanliness gives dignity.” 


When thoughts are pure and language clean, 
Our deed will have a golden sheen ; 
The secret of all loveliness 
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Is rooted deep in cleanliness. 

If health and happiness you seek, 
Again, you must her company keep, 
For cleanliness, by God’s decree, 

Is next to Godliness, you see. 


Health and the Ego 

More and more we are treating children as in- 
dividuals, rather than classes, grades and groups. 
This tendency might well be carried into the 
necessary morning inspection. 

Having each child in the higher grades stop at 
the teacher’s desk for individual inspection en- 
courages the child to speak freely about possible 
illness, prevents embarrassment if a clean-up is 
needed, and establishes a pleasant pupil-teacher 
relationship for the day. 

For young children, a morning parade before 
a mitror is recommended. Above the mirror is 
written a sign reading 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall 

Do you see any dirt at all?” 
If the answer is satisfactory, the child joins the 
Clean Parade to a march played on a victrola. 

Sands of time must not trickle through small, 
grimy fingers on to the objects preserved for pos- 
terity in the Children’s Museum of Brooklyn, New 
York. A young colored woman has been assigned 
to the Museum by the Emergency Work Bureau 
for the unique task of washing the hands of those 
child visitors who may need ablutions. After the 
washing they are turned loose among the exhibits. 
Her record is 1220 pairs of hands in one day. 

Etiquette and Emily Post have become synony- 
mous, thanks to her book, and perhaps she 
had the good manners of cleanliness in mind, 
when, in a recent newspaper article, she urged 
girls with business ambition “to look the part.” 
“The part,” she explains, “requires that you look 
tubbed and scrubbed, brushed and pressed, and 
neat as paint.” 

The man who declares, even boasts, that he 
never took a bath in his life does not know what 
he is missing, declares a columnist, but people 
around him do. 

Dr. Joseph Baker, a recognized authority on 
child health, states that in over 90 per cent of 
death-causing communicable diseases the germs 
enter through the nose and mouth. He continues, 

“Teach your child to wash his hands before 


every meal and always after going to the toilet.” 
Every child is benefited by regular bathing— 
benefited in health, happiness and self-respect. 


ESTIMATE OF TEACHERS 
Employer—For this job you have to know 
French and Spanish and the pay is $18 a week. 
Employee—Lord, Mister! I ain’t got no edica- 
tion. I’m after a job in the yards. 
Employer—See the boss. We'll start you at $40. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
There’s a boy just over the garden fence, 
Who is whistling all through the live long day : 
And his work is not just a mere pretense, 
For you see the weeds he has cut away. 


Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go 
Shorten the row 
By the songs you know. 


Not a word of bemoaning his task I hear! 
He has scarcely time for a growl I know ; 

For his whistle sounds so merry and clear 
He must find pleasure in every row. 


Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go 
Shorten the row 
3y the songs you know. 


But then while you whistle be sure that you hoe, 
For if you are idle the briars will spread 

And whistle alone to the end of the row 
May do for the weeds, but is bad for the bread. 


Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go 
Shorten the row 
sy the songs you know. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


A Little Cart 

Make a little cart for baby. 

Cut a red box two inches long and one inch high. 

Cut a red circle. Then cut a red two-inch strip 
of paper. 

Paste the box so that the two-inch sides are 
at top and bottom. The little circle is the wheel 
of the cart. Can you paste it where it belongs? 
The two-inch strip is the handle. The handle 
starts at the lower right-hand corner of the cart. 
It points upward. 
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A Swing the ropes this way. Now cut a one-inch strip for 
Cut a brown strip that is four inches long and the board. Paste it where you think it should be. 
ne-fourth inch wide. Cuttwomore. Fromthese Be sure to place it right or you will not be able to 
you must make a place for the swing to hang. swing. 
Paste them on your paper like a square with the A Shoe 
bottom open. Now cut two brown strips that are Cut out a big shoe. 
each three inches long and one-fourth inch wide. Cut a window in the shoe. 
These are the ropes. Place them in the center of Color the shoe black. 
the form you have made. They must hang from Cut out two little children. 
the top. They must be just an inch apart. Paste Make the two children look out of the window. 
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HOME OWNERSHIP AND ITS EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
By M’LEDGE MOFFETT, State Teachers College, East Radford 


HE home is the basic social institution. 
Upon its stability and upon its vitality most 
of social progress is dependent. Since edu- 
cation through all of its various agencies is a chief 
force for social development it follows that the 
value of education and the stability of the home 
are mutually dependent. It is indeed timely that 
educators stop in their planning of school activi- 
ties to take account of those social factors which 
so greatly determine their own success. 

Home ownership as a stabilizing force in 
American national life was aggressively launched 
into our thinking about a year ago by the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he invited into 
counsel representatives of the major commercial, 
philanthropic, educational, and ethical agencies 
which touch the home and family life of America. 
In opening this conference Mr. Hoover said, 
“Next to food and clothing the housing of a nation 
is its most vital social and economic problem. To 
own one’s own home is a physical expression of in- 
dividualism, of enterprise, of independence, and 
of the freedom of spirit. This aspiration (home 
ownership) penetrates the heart of our national 
well being. It makes for happier married life, it 
makes for better children, it makes for confidence 
and security, it makes for courage to meet the 
battle of life, it makes for better citizenship. There 
can be no fear for a democracy or self-government 
or for liberty or freedom from home owners no 
matter how humble they may be.” 

There are two aspects of this subject in which 
the schools are particularly interested: 

First: Is present Virginia home life stable? 

Second: How the stability of the home affects 
(ownership being a major factor in stability) the 
school and its activities. 

(1) Is Virginia home life stable? Stable and 
stability as used in this discussion refer to such 
conditions as permanent, continuous, functioning 
normally, productive, as opposed to temporary, 
spasmodic, fluctuating, nonproductive. In answer 
to this question, the News Letter of the University 


of Virginia, November 15, 1932, says: “The index 
of ownership constitutes one of the gauges of the 
stability of the home. Virginia stands well above 
the average of the nation as a whole in home 
ownership. In this matter the Commonwealth 
leads all the other Southern States. These figures 
show that 51.4 per cent of all the homes in the 
State are in possession of the people living in them. 
The corresponding percentage figure for the nation 
is 46.8, while in some States less than 35 per cent 
of the homes are owner-occupied. This excellent 
rating in the emphasis piaced upon home owner- 
ship shows that the Old Dominion is holding true 
to form in the greatest of its traditions.” 

In its analysis of the significance of this high 
rate of home ownership, the report continues: 
“Where a large proportion of the homes are in 
the occupancy of owners, one finds less shifting of 
the people ‘hither, thither, and yon,’ more interest 
in governmental welfare and efficiency, higher 
standards of living, and the existence of a better 
spirit of democracy among the people. In a land 
firmly entrenched in home ownership, the ‘bally- 
hooing’ propaganda of anarchism falls on deaf 
ears and gets a reception as chilly as the winds 
of the barren arctic wastelands. Seek to jeopardize 
the equity of a man’s home, his haven of retreat 
from the cares and worries of an ultra-mechanistic 
business world, and you strike a blow at something 
he will fight to the last ditch to preserve. Such 
attempts always have and always will produce 
Washingtons, Jeffersons, Lees and other similar 
illustrious men. Lower criminality rates tend to 
exist in communities exhibiting a high degree of 
home ownership-occupancy ; especially is this true 
with regard to crimes committed against property. 
Such a community is also apt to show fewer crimes 
committed against persons, because the relative 
stability of the population promotes closer associa- 
tion and better understanding among the people. 
This decrease of anonymity leads to quicker ap- 
prehension and swifter justice to the wrongdoer.” 

Such a report inclines one to answer our lead- 
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ing question affirmatively so far as home owner- 
ship is indicative. The status of ownership in the 
rural home is not reassuring—quoting again from 
the University of Virginia Study, “When com- 
pared with the upward swing in urban ownership, 
the trend in farm home ownership presents quite 
a contrast. The number of owner-occupied farm 
homes decreased by over 325,000, while the num- 
ber of rented farm homes increased by over 
200,000. This means that home ownership among 
the farm people had dropped from 56.7 per cent 
o 52.5 per cent during the short interval of one 
decade. Such a blow at the stability of the homes 
in our countryside menaces the economic, social, 
and political security of our nation. The integrity 
of the rural family with its low divorce rate, low 
criminality rate, high birth rate, and high propor- 
tion of the young married people must be main- 
tained. The city of today must have rural youth 
as a base of supply from which to recruit new 
blood for the city of tomorrow, because our metro- 
politan areas are not maintaining themselves in 
reproductive processes. The indispensable rural 


home must not be allowed to slip downward to- 
ward the levels of a peasantry dominated by the 


curse of absentee ownership.” 

(2) Next to home ownership which represents 
invested capital, the current income or the spend- 
ing power of the family is a gauge to stability. It 
is estimated that 85 to 90 per cent of the earned 
money in America is spent in the home; of this 
money the most liberal budgets allow 85 to 90 
per cent for the necessities of life and 10 to 15 
per cent for higher life, which includes education 
at 2 per cent. To maintain the comfort standard 
of living, that is, a standard which represents 
moderate homes and furnishing, ample food and 
clothing, and average recreation, with a possi- 
bility of high school education, the average family 
needs a yearly income of $1,800 to $2,200 in 1913 
dollar values. A recent study of incomes reported 
by the University of North Carolina shows that 
the average Virginia farmer has a money income 
of $871. Estimating the value of his home 
produced food at 33 per cent, the average income 
of the Virginia farmer may be assumed to be 
$1,161. The farm home is stable, that is, able to 
function normally only in so far as $1,161 will 
meet the necessities and desires of the family. 

(3) Productive employment for the members 
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of the family is another gauge of the stability of 
the home. This implies that each member of the 
family regardless of age or sex must have satisfy- 
ing work which engages his physical, mental, and 
emotional nature for the greater part of his wak- 
ing hours. It may be assumed that the man who 
owns a farm may find employment upon his own 
premises at all times which may increase his in- 
come and certainly increase the personal satisfac- 
tion which comes from ownership. (It seems at 
present, however, that it is necessary to teach some 
farmers that briars in his own fence corners are 
not strong appeals to outsiders for farm relief.) 
It may also be assumed that the wife and co- 
partner of a home-owning farmer has or can 
create sufficient employment for herself in the 
care of her family and the excess production of 
farm home products. The possibilities of such 
expansion in the productiveness of the farm wife 
is shown in the splendid reports of the Home- 
makers and Home Demonstration Clubs of the 
State. 

The young people of the rural home present the 
most acute problem of psychological unemploy- 
ment ; psychological because the farm boy and girl 
are probably more blest than any other group of 
young people today, in so far that if they remain 
at home they are provided with the physical needs 
(food at least) of the body. The rusting out of 
American youth is the major tragedy of the 
depression—this habituation of idleness, the cyni- 
calism of nonproductive interests, the lack of 
resources for constructive use of leisure are de- 
veloping for our future society habits and at- 
titudes which will bring such a devastation of our 
ideals that it will take generations to recover. 

Recently it was estimated that in Virginia there 
were approximately 30,000 girls between the ages 
of 16 and 22 of school and marriage age who were 
living at home in nonproductive idleness. Going 
to school should be the major occupation of the 
children of these families. No review of school 
statistics is necessary here, but we all know that 
a typical school year in such schools as we have 
does not provide adequate employment even for 
those children who do attend school. 

There are other gauges of home stability but 
these three, home ownership, current income, and 
productive employment are sufficient for our 
discussion. 
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Second: What then is the educational signifi- 
cance of these home conditions? In order to 
evaluate them properly they must be placed in 
contrast with our educational standards. The 
principles used for this purpose are selected from 
the ideals which will permeate our new curriculum. 

(1) Education is life, it is continuous, and 
comes through experience. The school activities 
must be lifelike, and each learning experience 
must be continuous leading into new experiences 
in a normal process of growth. Education based 
upon such a theory must have continuity. Con- 
tinuity can only be maintained in a highly perma- 
nent group. It follows, therefore, that if the 
school population is floating, moving from school 
to school, no continuous educational program can 
be satisfactorily maintained without ironclad uni- 
formity. Such uniformity defeats in the very 
beginning the real lifelikeness of the educational 
process. The mere fact that a child will be in one 
school for the duration of his school life harbors 
the possibility of a curriculum which will best 
meet his needs with little overlapping and hence 
loss of time. His continued use of one school 
promotes a sense of school ownership. School 
ownership forces personal attention from parents 
to the school and its functioning, hence we have 
a continuous co-operative effort for better teach- 
ers, better equipment in those communities where 
homes are owned. The best educational develop- 
ment of an individual comes from experiences 
well directed and guided by a good teacher. Be- 
cause of the more permanent social life and co- 
operative interest of the parents teachers stay 
longer in stable communities. This fact in itself 
creates a better school environment, a keener in- 
terest in and responsibility for child development. 
Contrast in your own mind the school where there 
is a new teacher each year with one where the 
teacher returns for several successive years. With 
the acceptance of our new curriculum longer 
teacher tenure will be a necessity if the interest- 
experience theory of education functions. 

(2) Fundamental in our educational aims is the 
development of understanding appreciations and 
attitudes based upon an ever increasing social con- 
sciousness of the child. He must realize the true 
concept of democracy, the interdependence of man 
and his own social responsibility. To nurture 
such a development its roots must be planted in 


a social solidarity such as is only found in a 
permanent group. 

(3) There is a tendency on the part of some 
teachers to place too much emphasis upon the 
exterior of the show in education. That is, they 
demand from children or their parents economic, 
social, and sometimes even ethical standards be- 
yond the reach of the family resources. The 
primary function of school is to continue the life 
experiences of a child, guiding him into higher 
and better planes of living. This necessitates be- 
ginning with the child at his own level. Many 
schools separate the child’s experience into two 
compartments so that there is no functioning of 
the concepts developed in the school level with the 
home level and vice versa. In other words the 
teacher must know, appreciate, and use the home 
and other out of school experiences of the child 
if education is to function in the real enrichment 
of life for which it is intended. This is the edu- 
cational significance of the family income and all 
of its resultant conditions. 

(4) No school is successful until through its 
activities it has really met the needs of the com- 
munity it serves. The old emphasis upon the 
school as a community center has been lost or 
greatly modified in recent years and I am not sure 
that the physical school building is the logical com- 
munity center. I am sure, however, that what 
the school does for its youth must be manifest in 
the life of those young people outside of school. 

Our new curriculum will definitely challenge 
the school to show in its summary of achievement 
how it has opened the eyes of the youth to the 
resources of his own environment in both voca- 
tional and recreational opportunity, how it has 
trained him to create for himself, from himself, 
the elements and power of personal satisfaction ; 
the new curriculum will not allow mere facts to go 
unapplied to the solution of the social, political, 
economic and spiritual problems of the civilization 
which it serves. 

Education is life, it must be a vital force which 
permeates beyond the last page in the book or 
formal graduation into the very life stream of the 
individual and through him into the community. 
If unemployment or rusting youth is the social 
evil of the day, then education has failed in so far 
as those who are educated cannot meet the evil to 
the best social good. 
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The Appalachia Public School Patrol Force 


By A. L. GARRISON, High School, Appalachia 





Reading from left to right, Rear Line: A. L. Garrison, Adviser; Stanley Hopkins, Captain; 


George Titsworth; Blaine Gibbs; Hyder Bowman; Arthur Gamble; Harold Stuart; Arthur Witt, First 
Lieutenant; Walter Brock; Dominic Audia, Second Lieutenant; Front Line: L. E. Williams, Principal; 
Edith Crockett, Captain; Della James Stout; Helen Weaver; Hazel Bradley; Emily Parker; Ruth Jessee; 
Margaret Marko; Caroline Hagy, First Lieutenant; Ruth Daugherty, Second Lieutenant; Helen Mitchell. 


HE Appalachia Public School Patrol Force 

was organized at the beginning of the school 

session of 1931-1932. The student body, 
consisting of nearly fourteen hundred pupils and 
housed in buildings nearly surrounded by high- 
ways, impressed upon both teachers and pupils a 
need of more adequate protection from the daily 
stream of continuous traffic. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that such an organization which has 
for its primary purpose the protection of the lives 
of small school children assumes a place of first 
importance in any school system. 


This kind of organization is on trial for its life, 
especially during its first year of existence; for 
this reason great stress was laid upon the selecting 
At first the force consisted of 
seven or eight boys: one captain, a first and sec- 
ond lieutenant, and about five regular patrolmen. 
These were carefully selected by the principal and 
faculty. During the latter part of the session the 
girls of the high school expressed their desire to 


of its members. 


organize a girls’ patrol force. As a result of this 
the school had a force consisting of nineteen mem- 
bers at the beginning of the present school term, 
nine boys and ten girls: one captain and two lieu- 
tenants for the boys, and one captain and two 
lieutenants for the girls. The duties of patrolmen 
have increased with the increased membership. 
Besides taking care of traffic near the school 
grounds they assume the responsibility of assist- 
ing teachers on hall duty, helping at athletic events 
and all public gatherings at the school. Perhaps 
one of the greatest aids rendered by these boys 
and girls is their help in taking care of the bus 
situation. The school operates busses to eight 
different mining camps and as a consequence of 
patrolmen’s acting as monitors on these busses, 
the friction which once existed has been almost 
eliminated. 

The principal provisions of the patrol constitu- 
tion are as follows: 


(1) The entire membership is limited to 
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twenty ; all new members are to be elected by the 
principal, faculty adviser, and a two-thirds vote 
of the force. 


(2) The girls must wear their arm bands and 
the boys their white belts at all times while on 
duty. 

(3) All patrolmen must be courteous at all 
times to everyone. 


(4) No patrolman must use violence in enforc- 
ing regulations but report all cases to principal or 
adviser. 

(5) Patrolmen must not show favoritism 
among students. 

(6) Patrolmen must be at their assigned 
places regularly. 

(7) All new members serve a two weeks try- 
out at the end of which time they are elected or 
rejected. 

(8) All patrolmen serve one semester and 
may be elected continuously for similar periods. 

(9) Patrolmen must not use tobacco in any 
form while on duty. 


(10) All patrolmen receive a certificate of 
merit for one year of faithful service. 


Patrolmen are dismissed for repeated viola- 
tions of these and other provisions of the con- 
stitution which are not mentioned here. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the 
Patrol Force seems destined to be one of the 
school’s most valuable organizations. In fair 
weather, sunshine, snow, sleet, and rain the patrol- 
men have never failed. Fine spirited, energetic, 
and faithful to duty they have proven their ef- 
ficiency in helping others, and, in the meantime, 
are receiving invaluable training themselves. 


It is worth while to note these things: 


(1) No accident has happened to a school child 
on or near the school grounds since the 
patrolmen have been in charge. 


(2) Only two patrolmen have been dismissed 
since the force was organized. 


(3) The student body as a whole takes a fine at- 
titude toward patrolmen. 


Knowing that human life cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents and considering the foregoing 
facts very carefully, we realize that they are of 
more significance than at first glimpse they may 


appear. 











The New Type Tests 


By ROY HELMS, High School, Amelia 


E hear a great deal about these tests. 

WV) Educational literature continues to tell 

of th- short cuts, the degree of accuracy, 
and the wonderful savings. In our educational 
studies we move in circles. Something new may 
be tried out and the advocate of this newness get 
a lot of publicity about it. Even college courses 
may be instituted to elaborate on the new theory. 
There may be several who earn their graduate 
degrees in doing research work on proposed 
theories. 

Education has been defined by someone as be- 
ing “that which adds to or increases the worth- 
whileness of life.” Whatever education may be, 
our educational theories and practices do not seem 
to hurry the process very much. If education 
were something we could pour into the head of 
the pupil just as we pour wheat into the bin, then 





we might rush the process some. But education 
does not hurry. We find that it does not pay to 
rush the child in his grade work. And we are 
told now that it may be advisable for the high 
school graduate to work a year before entering 
college. 

We have stressed silent reading in our schools 
until we have come to the point where the pupils 
are afraid of their own voices and when they are 
called upon to read aloud they cannot get any 
meaning from the material they are reading. I 
believe that hardly more than one out of fifty high 
school pupils knows how to read, and our col- 
lege graduates are only a little better. 

It is true in the educative process that when 
we stress one thing there is a loss in some other 
direction. We seem never. to have been able to 
find a balanced educational philosophy. We em- 
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phasize silent reading and we lose oral expres- 
We emphasize a utilitarian education and 
We play with mechanical de- 
vices and we lose the art of handwriting. We 
advocate short cuts in tests and the pupil fails 
on his composition. We allow personal freedom 
and the child is undisciplined. 

The true teacher must temper all forms of edu- 

ational methods. It would be a poor teacher in- 

deed who would grab at a new method and use it 
without rhyme or reason simply because it is new 
or because it is saving in this, that or the other 
thing. The true teacher is born, not made. No 
amount of training can make a good teacher out 
of poor material. No amount of college train- 
ing, no amount of supervision, no amount of ex- 
perience can enable a poor disciplinarian to suc- 
ceed unless the talent is already there. 

New type tests were hastily used by a great 
many teachers merely because they were new, 
because they were hailed in educational circles as 
a great achievement. These tests may still find 
a use in the school but the great enthusiasm that 
once was displayed for them has fallen to a 
low ebb. 

The teacher has found that these tests may do 
more harm than good. The test may be a time 
saver for the pupil in that he does not have to 
spend as much time on examination. It does not 
insure time saved for the pupil in learning to 
express himself. The questions or statements 
ire answered with a word or a figure. There is 
no chance for the pupil to say what he is think- 
ng. He would like to say something; he would 
like to express his opinion, but all he can do is 
put down a number or fill in a word. 

The essay type examination gives the pupil an 
opportunity to organize his thoughts and a chance 
to express himself. It gives the teacher a chance 
to see what the pupil by himself really can do. 
The composition can never take the place of the 
essay type examination. At home, or in his study 
at school, the pupil may get his thoughts—and 
his words, too—from a book or paper. At home 
he can get personal help from friends, but on test 


sion. 
character loses. 
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or examination these things are denied him and 
the teacher learns what there really is behind his 
work; and the pupil learns from that experience 
of trying to express himself. He not only learns 
his subject and how to put his thoughts on paper 
but it is an exercise in penmanship, grammar 
and spelling. 

I have questioned whether it is a time saver 
for the pupil. We know that it is not a time saver 
for the teacher. It takes a shorter time to grade 
the papers with the new type tests but it also 
requires as long a time, if not longer, to prepare 
the test. If the test is well prepared it may take 
even longer to prepare the new type test than it 
does to grade the papers after an essay type 
examination. 


It is claimed that the new type test is more 
objective. If education consists of juggling sen- 
tences, putting the right number in the right place, 
and being able to put true or false beside some 
ridiculous statement, then we may say they truly 
are more objective. But being able to solve a 
puzzle is no measure of one’s knowledge in a 
particular subject. 


The essay type examination does away with 
all guess work and shows what the pupil really 
knows or does not know. It takes away the ele- 
ment of chance. 


Individuality is destroyed by the new type test. 
It is stereotyped and all pupils must answer alike 
in order to be correct. The pupil becomes the 
parrot and hands back to his master not the 
thought but the exact word which his master has 
taught him. The school no longer turns out peo- 
ple who are capable of thinking for themselves. 
School work becomes mechanized and the pupil 
must be able to solve a certain number of puzzles 
before he is given a passing grade. 


In a fast moving age that is searching for nov- 
elty, we may be guilty of adopting the new with- 
out proof of its worth. This is especially true in 
the field of education. Is it not time to stop and 
consider the things that are tried and true before 
adopting the latest fad? 
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“HE tentative Aims of Education in Vir- 
ginia grew out of a number of studies made 
by the writer during the summer of 1932. 
For obvious reasons it was impossible to include 
in the Procedures Bulletin a full report of the 
results of these studies. Certain of the findings 
that should aid members of production commit- 
tees and others in the selection and use of aims 

will be made available through a series of articles 
in these columns. 

Too often, in curriculum making, aims of edu- 
cation have been written, adopted, and then for- 
gotten. For the purpose of preventing the occur- 
rence of such a situation in Virginia our aims have 
been set up for use in any teaching or learning 
situation. To a teacher conversant with his field 
these aims suggest the content and guide the pro- 
cess of curriculum building. 

Procedures used in discovering and defining 
the ideals of a democratic society and in evaluat- 
ing and selecting the aims are described in the 
Procedures Bulletin. 

The departure from traditional practice in the 
method of stating aims, however, is the point of 
vital concern in this discussion, for upon the 
understanding of the point of view that caused the 
aims to be stated in terms of learning responses 
hinges the influence that these aims will have in 
suggesting the content and directing the process 
of curriculum making in Virginia. 

Usually aims of education are so general as to 
defy agreement upon their meaning or are stated 
in terms of conventional subjects. Aims of these 
types sometimes grow out of and often lead to 
misconceptions of the true ends of learning. Cur- 
rent practice furnishes illustrations of such mis- 
conceptions of learning in the form of wasteful 
attempts to cause children to learn by the working 
of examples and exercises according to pattern or 
model, by reproducing what they have read or 
heard, by the memorizing of isolated facts, etc. 


HOW TO USE AIMS OF EDUCATION 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Chairman, Aims Committee, Virginia State Curriculum Program 





Objective evidence and everyday experience 
show that true learning and performance are not 
identical. The fact that a pupil works without 
error fifty examples illustrating a given principle 
is no inevitable guarantee that he has learned the 
principle. In such a situation true learning is 
often accidental. 

It is futile to regard the recitation of informa- 
tion and the content of books as ends of educa- 
tion. Such “stored” information does not remain 
stored. Most of it is forgotten almost immediately 
after the recitation. Such accidental learnings as 
the child gets from these processes are limited to 
the acquiring of skills and information, an im- 
portant but only a small part of the total learning 
situation. 

The Aims of Education in Virginia are stated 
in terms of the learning responses of the individ- 
ual. They are the result of an analysis of those 
learning responses necessary for the realization of 
the ideals of a democratic society. The adoption 
of understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
automatic responses as classifications for learn- 
ing responses provides for the use of all types of 
thinking in securing the ends of education. 
Analytical, problem solving, emotional, and 
relationship learning and thinking are included as 
well as habits, skills, and information. 

The acts of the individual are symptoms of a 
total situation. Understandings, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and automatic responses function to- 
gether simultaneously in virtually every response 
and decision the individual makes. One type, 
however, usually dominates. 

This classification of the ends of learning 
focuses the attention of the teacher upon the child, 
his nature, and his interests. It implies no “piece- 
by-piece” way of looking at things and no stratifi- 
cation of the learning process. Fields of knowl- 
edge or subjects become instruments for producing 
learning products and not ends in themselves. The 











value of a field of knowledge or a subject is deter- 
\ined by the extent of its use in contributing to 
the development in the individual of the under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, and automatic 
responses that are accepted as the aims of edu- 
ation. 

The statement of the Aims of Education in 
terms of learning responses necessary for the 
realization of the ideals of a democratic society— 


1. Provides for all types of learning responses ; 


?. Suggests content, activities, and materials for 


the realization of the aims; 


3. Focuses the attention of the teacher upon the 
child, his nature, and his interests; 


|. Provides for the use of knowledge and inform- 
ation as instruments and not ends; 


Provides the teacher°and curriculum maker 
with the means of eliminating misconceptions 
of learning; 


6. Guides the processes of teaching and curric- 


ulum making; 


7. Enables the teacher to use the interests of chil- 
dren that are compatible with the aims; 


8. Provides the school with a favorable opportun- 
ity for developing individuals capable not only 
of adapting themselves to new conditions in a 
constantly changing society but also capable of 
directing its reconstruction. 

The following readings are stimulating as a 
background for the point of view upon which the 

\ims are based : 


. Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, page 
188. 


2. Burton, William H. The Nature and Direction 
of Learning, pp. 45, 51. 


Judd, C. H. Psychology of Secondary Educa- 
tion, pp. 486 and 500. 


+. Thorndike and Gates. 
of Education, page 86. 


Elementary Principles 


The list of Aims in the Procedures Bulletin 
should be read with this article. 

A future article will give concrete illustrations 
of the use of understandings as aims in curric- 
ulum production. 
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MEETING 
Friday, March 10, at Salem 


Morning Session—10 A. M. 

K. P. BirrcKHEapD, presiding. 
Music. 
Address of Welcome—R. W. House, Salem. 
Business Session. 
Report on Educational Progress, 
C. J. Heatwole. 
Address—Education at the 
Dr. Charles J. Smith. 
Address—Dr. Sidney B. Hall. 


Cross Roads, 


Afternoon Session—2:15 
Round Table Conferences 


Teachers of One and Two Room Schools and 
Division Superintendents, Supt. C. C. Shel- 
burne, Christiansburg, presiding. 
Elementary Science, Health and Physical 
Education, Supt. W. K. Barnett, Radford, 
presiding. 

Secondary Science, Thomas S. King, Bristol, 
presiding. 

School Trustees and City School Boards, 
Moss Plunket, Roanoke, presiding. 

Social Studies, Mrs. C. A. Pruner, Marion, 
presiding. 

Elementary and High School 
R. W. House, Salem, presiding. 


Principals, 


. Home Economics, Miss Alice Crutchfield, 


Rural Retreat, presiding. 


. Industrial Arts and Guidance, W. H. Wright, 


Roanoke, presiding. 

Language Arts, Miss Blanche Daniel, Rad- 
ford, presiding. 

Foreign Languages, Miss Susan Roberts, 
Radford, presiding. 


. Elementary Mathematics, W. R. Bowers, 


Radford, presiding. 
Agriculture, T. E. Burke, Salem, presiding. 


Night Session—7 :45 
Music, Negro Chorus, Roanoke. 
Address, Miss Lucy Mason Holt, President, 
Virginia Education Association. 


. Address, The Use of Leisure Time, Super- 


intendent D. E. McQuilkin. 


. Address, Doctor John L. Stenquist, Director 


Research, Baltimore City Schools. 
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and enduring must be the offspring of the 

several qualities here enumerated and 
briefly interpreted. They are the “realities” that 
animate the teacher and vitalize his teaching. In 
them, though intangible they be, lie hidden the 
dynamic forces of education ; through them every 
act, however menial or commonplace, reflects the 
inward grace that is related to the divine; with 
them every teacher becomes a Midas at whose con- 
tact baseness is routed and excellence triumphs. 
Transcending all material devices, as the soul tran- 
scends the body, there lies inherent in and funda- 
mental to them all the virtue par excellence— 


R and ena in teaching to be commendable 


Idealism. 


Aspirations to the ideal are innate, individually 
and socially, but dominant in the period of adoles- 
cence. They are the mainspring of an enthusiasm 
that stimulates, supplies incentive, and gives direc- 
tion to moral growth. To foster and maintain 
them is the responsibility of the home and equally 
of the school. In professional teaching such ideal- 
ism is a sine qua non. The ultimate influence of 
the artist, skillfully and patiently seeking to pro- 
duce his ideal on canvas or in marble, is not to be 
compared with that of the teacher whose preroga- 
tive it is to direct and develop those tendencies in 
youth that aim ad astra. Both are striving to se- 
cure perfection, the one shaping material, the other 
a soul ; the result of the one spells art, of the other, 
character. In the teaching process standards are 
set up toward which every child may strive— 
goals to which he may approach according to his 
endowments. Without ideals (Is it possible?) the 
teacher becomes literally a materialist, incapable 
of fulfilling the duties of his calling. Incentives 
to achieve that are of selfish origin, such as prizes 
and distinction, become truly praiseworthy when 
contributing to an ideal unalloyed. Correct speech, 
neat attire, good manners, uniform courtesy, gen- 
uine sympathy, understanding—these and others 
are essential attributes of the teacher. They form 
a background that forbids careless, lackadaisical 
behavior, suggests work and always countenances 
the best. Idealism implies high aims and worthy 
objectives ; it induces sustained effort with attain- 
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The Seven Cardinal Virtues of Good Teaching 


By GEORGE J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 






ments that are rich rewards of the discipline in- 
volved; it is the eternal source from which the 
teacher derives and the pupil receives— 


Inspiration. 


That teacher is severely handicapped and will at 
best elicit meagre response whose interest in the 
subject taught and in his protegés is prosaic, 
matter-of-fact. His time and interest both pre- 
clude a wider range of information. Why 
should he exert himself further, he argues, when 
he is thoroughly familiar with the modicum re- 
quired in the classroom, with time so limited, and 
perhaps salary so low? The routine has un- 
fortunately become a deep rut; so deeply has he 
become grooved that he cannot see over the rim. 
The pupil’s attention is held as best it can be to the 
day’s lesson. It is plain, straight, hard driving 
over a colorless landscape with no let-up, no de- 
tour, no refreshments on the way—all of which 
have, of course, a certain value, ascetic value, for 
a student with the endurance complex. It is that 
teacher’s stout defense that his pupils work nullo 
cum grano salis, and it is work without frills, for 
are not frills detestable in the field of education? 
This is Spartan training, out of time, out of place. 
Its achievements would be immeasurably enhanced 
were it seasoned with human interest, with the 
sense of humor growing out of experience and in- 
sight in child psychology, and a widening grasp of 
the subject and its corollaries. The teacher’s in- 
spiration, born of idealism, may be a more potent 
factor in the child’s education than imparting mere 
factual information; from it many an individual 
has taken courage, entered upon the course with a 
future, persevered and achieved; to it many an 
adult, successful and happy in his chosen vocation, 
has pointed with pride and gratitude. To combine 
information with activated inspiration is the de- 
sire of every ambitious teacher, and, once ac- 
quired, is readily translated into— 


Enthusiasm, 


the accelerator in the teaching process. Enthusi- 
asm avoids halfway measures, shuns the medi- 
ocre, detests the lukewarm ; it sustains interest, in- 
spires confidence, stimulates endeavor. It springs 
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‘rom a vivid consciousness of the intrinsic merits 
f the subject taught, an abiding faith and interest 
n youth, pride in the profession, and, withal, if the 
enthusiasm is healthy, pride in growth. It means 
ower, momentum in teacher activity. Easily 
ognized and laudable, it needs no interpretation 
r defense but rather caution, for ungoverned en- 
thusiasm may be as fruitless as the lack of it. This 
isset of the excellent teacher may become a lia- 
bility when disregarding the immaturity of the 
pupil. Of all pitfalls inviting both the novice and 
experienced teacher none is as universal or more 
lificult to avoid than excessive teacher activity. 
nthusiasm is contagious, but unless the mentality 
{ the class has been fairly gauged and can actively 
are in it, the fruits may only be bright-eyed at- 
tention and admiration on the part of the listening 
pupil and a mistaken satisfaction in teacher and 
taught. The effect of that teacher’s activity is com- 
arable to that of the too popular preacher. It has 
some value. It provokes comment and may here 
nd there result in action, but most of us require 
.dditional and sterner stimuli to make us do. Its 
weakness lies in the passivity of the taught. It 
may be first-class entertainment but that is not 
synonymous with good pedagogy. The thought 
ircuit of the pupil remains incomplete. Ideas 
brought to the child’s intelligence are quickly dif- 
used and replaced by other, perhaps unrelated 
though pleasant, stimulations before the first has 
in any way been motorized, i.e., brought in a 
measure to fruition by action, word of mouth, 
writing, or all combined. Not to permit this re- 
sponse in generous measure, or not to evoke it, is 
) frustrate the shooting idea before it is rooted. 
Unless the pupil is given the opportunity to put an 
lea into operation in the most feasible manner, 
t has not been clinched, and unclinched ideas will 
t hold. In that proportion our teaching is de- 
ective despite the enthusiasm from which it is 
born. Controlled teacher activity is best recog- 
nized by its reciprocal, pupil activity. The latter is 
‘he more important ; both are indispensable ; and to 
cure both there must be— 


Co-operation. 


Co-operation springs from a sense of service, 
from a heartfelt interest in the student and his 
task; is offered gladly, sympathetically, but with 
liscretion. To be aware of pupils’ problems is pre- 
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requisite to sensible co-operation. Some children 
will apprise their teacher of these difficulties vol- 
untarily ; the majority, however, as the majority in 
all human relations, remains in this respect inartic- 
ulate. The teacher skillful in their discovery has 
the lever of an engineer, implying intelligent con- 
trol based on understanding. To enumerate the 
various untoward conditions in homes, the effect 
of pupils’ associations, their physical and mental 
abilities, or the lack of them, is superfluous to the 
imaginative teacher. To know and ponder the in- 
dividual pupil’s background will forestall grave 
errors, temper justice and establish mutual confi- 
dence ; it will encourage the pupil in the conscious- 
ness that his teacher knows and will therefore 
assist him wisely and judge him rightly, whether 
he pass or fail. To the faithful but handicapped 
student a kind word and a helping hand of genuine 
fellowship are real co-operation and they are re- 
ciprocated by appreciation, fidelity and worth 
while accomplishments. To secure co-operation, 
give it: (1) by careful assignment of the next 
day’s lesson; (2) making supplementary books 
known and accessible; (3) returning promptly 
papers written by pupils, corrected and graded, 
and at times with comment, commending, warn‘ng 
or reproving ; (4) supplying charts, pictures, maps 
and any accessories that enrich the course and help 
make it real; (5) welcoming questions with readi- 
ness to answer or find the answer ; (6) punctuality 
and seriousness of purpose blended with cheerful- 
ness and optimism. Co-operation is universal ; is 
found in nature and among men wherever they 
congregate. It is the characteristic of our govern- 
ment, a government that is applicable to classroom 
procedure, adherence to which is the mark of 
every American teacher, viz.— 


Democracy. 


Democracy in the classroom, in type and func- 
tion, compares favorably with democracy in its 


more familiar applications. It is not anarchy 
(some classrooms have that) ; it is not monarchy 
(some teachers are monarchs) ; it is not oligarchy 
(some classes have that) ; but democracy, a ma- 
jority rule, despite the fact that the teacher pre- 
sides “by divine right” (?). Such classroom gov- 
ernment based on sound principles of pedagogy is 
always commendable, but in this land of ours it 
must be the modus gubernandi, for if education is 
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training for citizenship, every classroom is a lab- 
oratory where its principles can be applied one 
hundred eighty days in the year. This is plainly in- 
consistent with the methods of the schoolmaster 
in the traditional sense. Ex cathedra teaching 
survives only in the material sense, and that may 
be rickety! The hear-a-pin-drop class is a vanish- 
ing species. Formalities of discipline have largely 
been ousted, and spontaneity, consistent with ap- 
proved behavior, is now in order. The authori- 
tative order maintained in the old regime sup- 
pressed wholesome activities that have been re- 
leased in the new. Now the liberty and rights of 
the schoolmaster of old are shared by the pupil, 
banishing subserviency, promoting independence, 
and paving the way for better citizenship. The 
old values of superimposed discipline have been 
replaced by new values of self-imposed discipline. 
If the latter seems impracticable, as it sometimes 
may, the solution may be a temporary dictatorship 
to be relinquished when the majority is dominated 
by sentiments that are right and approved by any 
order-loving community. Democracy in the class- 
room suggests active participation of all; no dis- 
crimination in the exercise of rights or applica- 
tion of principles (the teacher included) ; mutual 
service in the exchange of ideas, built up and 
trimmed with interchanged constructive criticism. 
The class under this form of government may be- 
come noisy—noisy in its freedom of action and 
speech, but not disorderly. Liberty is to be dis- 
tinguished from license; adherence to duty from 
aimless adventure. Leadership is necessary. Di- 


rection is not to be dispensed with, and here in the 


schoolroom we eminently need— 


Guidance. 


Guidance is but a synonym for the more com- 
prehensive term “education.” In the school it isa 
continuation of that furnished by the parent of the 
child in his physical, moral and intellectual de- 
velopment. Successful guidance is the expert test 
of the teacher’s qualifications. Here the mean is 
golden indeed and its pursuance is worth the striv- 
ing, for it is as disastrous to consider the pupil 
mentally blind whose every step must be made at 
the teacher’s hand as it is to consider him familiar 
with the problems placed before him, withhold 
direction, and let success be determined more or 
less by chance. While the opportunity to guide is 
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ever present, its importance has been officially 
recognized in the supervised study period. Sub- 
jects of study are to the pupil generally new and 
unknown fields of adventure. Their exploration 
and familiarization is the business of the pupil. It 
is equally the teacher’s business to put up sign 
posts, and, if deviations are permitted, to see that 
they lead somewhere ; to advise and secure better 
methods of procedure; to anticipate certain prob- 
lems ; to forewarn, approve and encourage. To 
allow the novice to wander and flounder and 
finally despair because he has become lost in what 
to him is a maze of intricacies can only be the re- 
sult of a presumption past understanding. Curt 
page assignments in which not a glimpse is vouch- 
safed the pupil into the lesson ahead violate proper 
guidance. The /aissez-faire policy here has be- 
come as obsolete as in the larger units of govern- 
ment. There is discouragement, wastage and de- 
feat without guidance ; there is hope, mastery and 
victory with guidance. On the other hand the zest 
of quest must not be dulled by overzealous leader- 
ship. To discredit the pupil’s mentality by ex- 
plaining what he knows, or to analyze that which 
he himself could and would analyze, only stulti- 
fies and drugs his ambition, destroys interest and 
engenders perfunctory routine. Every class stands 
on a frontier, trusting in the skillful pioneering of 
the teacher; every class is on a sea, fair at times 
and rough at others, depending much upon the 
teacher for their safe arrival at port; every class 
stands in a penumbra, widening the field of light, 
pushing back the shades of ignorance under the 
leadership of a teacher. This is guidance; this is 
our responsibility inevitable and grave. Be it noted, 
too, that “the test of gravity is humor,” and hence 
a final word on the— 


Sense of Humor. 


It is a sorry class in which the skies are always 
cloudy, where fitful storms threaten and break, 
and the heartening rays of sunshine are conspicu- 
ously lacking. To such a class we go with meas- 
ured tread and leave with bounding glee. The 
mental pabulum acquired in that class may be 
wholesome and nutritive, but being served in 
wooden platters, ungarnished, it lacks appeal. 
Humor is the inviting sprig of green that dresses 
our life’s problems. It crops up anywhere, even 
in moments august and solemn. Not to discern it 
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; unfortunate as it 'divérts and alleviates. It 
braces teacher and pupil. It isa dissolvent of arti- 
ficiality, a neutralizer of acidity, an essential lubri- 

ant, a balance wheel indispensable. Humor is an 
inspiriting tonic in an atmosphere of mental disci- 
pline. To smother young folks’ risibilities when 
they are justified is to thwart nature’s most de- 

ehtful form of expression; to deprive living, for 
the time being, of the joy that should be in it. 

Laughter is recreation, mental and physical. Its 
moderate indulgence whets the appetite for work, 
promotes congeniality, and contributes toward at- 
taining results that otherwise are unattainable. It 
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is the alternating shower and sunshine that fruc- 
tify. Children possess this sense of humor and 
are delighted to see it in their teacher, and, seeing 
it, give tiptoe attention because he is “nice” and 
not “cross.” To recognize the sense of humor as a 
great factor in education and to cultivate it should 
be the ambition of every teacher who may not be 
so gifted. Let humor be the test of your gravity. 
It will give you command of the controls ; take the 
knocks out of the motor; eliminate static; keep 
you out of the rough. It is the earmark of com- 
mon sense and is of all good teaching qualities the 
capstone. 





Music in German Schools 
By MARION MORTON, East End Junior High School, Richmond 


music education in our schools. Until this 

year I have been a grade teacher in a Rich- 
mond elementary school and have tried to accom- 
plish as much work in music as a grade teacher 
an without depriving the other necessary subjects 
of the time due them. 

During the past summer, I went to Germany 
with a group of teachers led by Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, of Columbia Teachers College, and Dr. 
Franz Hilker from Berlin. Since the German 
schools are open during June and most of July, we 
were able to observe the actual teaching process 
first hand. I was anxious to find out just what, in 
German education, were the good points which I 
could make use of in my own classroom work; 
therefore, I observed with purely selfish motives. 

With reference to music, three main questions 
came to my mind: (1) What music is taught? 
(2) Why this selection? (3) How is it taught? 

In short, the aims of German school music are: 


F’ )R some time I have been interested in 


1. To furnish an emotional outlet and encourage 
self-expression. 


. To encourage constructive use of leisure. 


. To spread a love of German culture. 


. To supply a common bond that will help unite 
the people. 


5. To supply a need felt at landheims and stu- 
dent hostels. 


. To increase happiness. 


Folk songs are used mostly, but the leider of 
Brahms, Liszt, Schubert, Schumann, Rubenstein, 
and others are also used. Spontaneous singing is 
encouraged. Here is an example of this in a class- 
room. At the teacher training school in Halle, 
I visited a six grade class of girls taught by a man. 
The children were painstakingly copying a poem 
in a notebook. One child started to hum as she 
worked, and several others joined in. When they 
came to a hard place in the copying, the singing 
stopped, and was continued when the difficulty had 
been overcome. One girl apparently became rest- 
less, so she went up to the front of the room and 
played a tune on her flute. Several children came 
to the front, formed a circle; and sang while the 
flutist played. Then they returned to their copy- 
ing. While this was going on the children at their 
seats remained quite indifferent, plodding along 
at their work. The teacher had not said a word. 

Children’s orchestras are organized wherever 
possible. Anyone playing a musical instrument of 
any kind is expected to bring it to school. He may 
play it, and if he shows an interest he is allowed to 
join an orchestra if thereisone. Thisis forthe good 
of the individual and not always for the good of 
the orchestra. Of course, one’s playing is expected 
to improve, especially if it is poor or mediocre, 
and it generally does when there is sufficient op- 
portunity to show what one has accomplished. 
Frequently the choruses and orchestras are much 
too loud. This may be due to the fact that they 
frequently perform out of doors. 
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How is music taught? Thoroughly. Of course, 
the methods vary in Germany as they do here, but 
one can give a rough summary. In the first and 
second grades songs are learned by rote. At the 
end of the second year children may be given song 
books. Though there are few texts in other 
subjects, there are generally enough music books 
to go around. The children learn to watch the 
words as they sing. Then they are taught the va- 
rious intervals. During the third and early fourth 
grades the attention seems to be focused on ear 
training—the learning and singing of intervals un- 
accompanied and without syllables. Then they 
learn the syllables using the changeable Do. Some 
schools continue to use this method all through 
the upper grades. Others branch off at this point 
to the Tonica-Do Method. With this there are 
certain signs one makes with the hands. The 
teacher then makes the signs and the children sing 
what he has asked for. This calls for close atten- 
tion, quick thinking, and a sure knowledge of in- 
tervals and syllables. Sometimes the teacher di- 
vides the group in half. One half will sing the sylla- 
bles given by the director’s right hand and the 
others will sing those directed by the left (two part 
singing). I saw this method used with great suc- 
cess in Halle and Dresden with children between 
eleven and fourteen. These children were able to 
read a four part song accurately, putting all parts 
together the first time they tried. Only middle C 
was played on the piano as a guide and the selec- 
tion was in the Key of A. This method seems 
also to be in use in our country. 


Instrumental work is frequenly mixed with. 


physical education or dramatics. At landheims it 
is a common thing to see a teacher, a child, or sev- 
eral children playing instruments, with a circle of 
folk dancers around them. With the revival of 
ancient folkways has come an interest in old musi- 
cal instruments. At a Catholic boys’ boarding 
school we saw block flutes in use. These were 
sometimes bought, but more often made by the 
boys. They were chosen because of their cheap- 
ness, pure and pleasing tone quality, and ease of 
playing. The performers played mostly old, 
simple music dating from before the seventeenth 
century. Many of these old tunes are dances 
written for block flutes which were in use at the 
time. Playing an instrument of any kind is en- 
couraged. 





There are several major differences between 
our teaching of music and Germany’s. Germany 
has comparatively few special teachers. In his 
preparation for teaching, a student must have a 
broad background of general knowledge and must 
then select two majors. If he is placed in a city 
school he generally acts as a grade teacher and 
also as an adviser, supervisor, or teacher of one of 
his major subjects. This also applies to the teach- 
ing of music. Long and frequent music periods 
are common. Most of the city schools we visited 
had one or two music periods a week, these classes 
lasting from forty to fifty-five minutes each. In 
addition to this there is, in elementary grades, 
some ordinary classroom music daily. These last 
two statements appiy to grades above the fourth. 

There is some unity in the selections made, due 
to recommendations sent out by government agen- 
cies, There are organizations financed by the state 
governments for the purpose of collecting and dis- 
seminating new or good ideas in education. The 
Wiirttembergische Landesanstalt fiir Erziehung 
und Unterricht in Stuttgart has collected and pub- 
lished in book form folk songs. These are only 
suggestions and are not requirements, but they 
are accepted and used by many. Other states have 
similar organizations. 

The variety of techniques that can be employed 
in one music lesson is amazing. In Bremen we 
saw the following methods used with one class of 
children about eleven years old: (These are 
listed in the order used in class.) 

Singing two part songs without notes or ac- 
companiment. 

Playing piccolos and flutes by ear. 

Guessing songs which teacher beat on a triangle. 

Beating time on desk. ‘ 

Clapping rhythm. 

Waving rhythm. 

Whistling a song. 

Raising and lowering the hands according to the 
interval as the teacher whistled. 

Walking and skipping out rhythm. 

The keynotes of music education in Germany 
are sincerity, enthusiasm, thoroughness, and 
abounding energy. These people are striving for 
a happy, homogeneous, well rounded nation, and 
they realize the value of music in such a program. 
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‘Movies and High School Pupils 


By GLADYS G. GAMBILL, High School, Newport News 


movie theater and was amazed to observe 

the spontaneous reactions of approximate- 
y two hundred pupils from the high school in 
which I teach. 

There was no denying the fact that our pupils, 

ho are daily exposed to the influence of M. A.’s 

ind Ph. D.’s, lacked any viewpoints for estimat- 
ng even in the vaguest manner the merit of stage 
ntertainment, while in the field of comedy they 
.ughed uproariously at ideas and subjects which 
inder any other circumstances would have been 
banned. Girl after girl in the audience, succumb- 
ing to the effects of mob psychology, countenanced 
and laughed at remarks which if made to her 
privately she would have considered insults. 

My curiosity having been aroused, I attended 
another movie program, a widely discussed film. 
The plot moved along in this manner: A lawyer, 
made by gangs, upon becoming district attorney 
decides to go straight. His sweetheart of under- 
vorld days is a “window scratcher” and an “alley 
rat.” He deserts her. In a morbid climax he, 
realizing that his gang enemies have him in their 
power, beats them to it, tells the court he is a 
former thug, thus relinquishing the governor’s 
chair which he otherwise had, and returns to the 
gutter to the “window scratcher” and the defend- 
ing of gangsters. A splendid plot, some might 
call it. And I should call it a good plot, too, if 
I felt that it tells the truth about life. But it does 
not. A few photoplays do illumine life. More of 
them we must have. On the other hand, those 
pictures which grossly misrepresent reality are a 
social menace. 

Recently a teacher became interested in a girl 
who lacked social adjustment. Lengthy con- 
versations enabled the teacher to learn that this 
pupil fully believed that any girl could get on a 
bus, go to New York, meet at once a millionaire, 
take up her abode on Park Avenue with the mil- 
lionaire and without “benefit of clergy,” and from 


R sori TLY, I casually dropped into a 


that moment on live a life of sustained happiness 
and glory. This impression she said she had got 
from the moving pictures. 

How, then, can the school hope to cope with 
the misleading influence of the screen? Obviously, 
‘Experience suggests 


censorship is inadequate. 
the futility of legislation. 

In an effort to answer this challenge the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English is now 
sponsoring a movement to write for public school 
use a unit in English on photoplay appreciation. 
The photoplay producers have co-operated to the 
extent of allowing a certain number of pupils to 
attend certain theaters to see particular photo- 
plays. Results of these attendances will furnish 
the guide posts for the unit referred to above. 
Under the supervision of Mr. William Lewin of 
Central High School, Newark, N. J., National 
Chairman of Committees on Photoplay Apprecia- 
tion, the following committees are at work on 
photoplay investigations in Virginia: 

Dr. J. Paul Leonard, Matthew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg ; 

Miss Margie Clements, Gloucester High School, 
Gloucester ; 

Miss Harriett Smith, Newport News High 
School, Newport News; 

Miss Anne Murray, Phoebus Public School, 
Phoebus ; . 

Miss Ellen Lash, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth ; 

Mr. R. E. T. Lewis, Hampton High School, 
Hampton ; 

Miss Evelina O. Wiggins, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg ; 

Miss Alice Hardy, 
Norfolk. 

Any teacher of- English or any other branch 
who is interested in the photoplay investigation 
and who wishes to participate in it can make 
arrangements to do so by addressing the author of 
this article. 


Maury High School, 
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REPEAL OTE REN HLRINT 


District A 


CAROLINE: President, Lillian C. Maben, Bowling 
Green; Vice President, C. C. Caldwell, Woodford; 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. Newman, Woodford. 

Essex: President, Carlton C. Jenkins, Center Cross; 
Vice President, Imogen Ellis, Lloyds; Secretary, Jose- 
phine Crouch, Tappahannock; Treasurer, Mrs. Janie W. 
Smoot, Millers Tavern. 

Kinc GeorcE: President, Mrs. Elsie Williams, King 
George; Vice President, Haley Settle, Dahlgren; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Daniel, Owens. 

LANCASTER AND NORTHUMBERLAND: President, Eldon 
Christopher, Remo; Vice President, Ben Hall, Wicomico 
Church; Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Brann, Lively. 

Mippiesex: President, J. L. Lancaster, Saluda; Vice 
President, Alton McKann, Churchview; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth G. Hudson, Syringa. 

RICHMOND AND WESTMORELAND: President, Alfred 
Wingo, Montross; Vice President, J. B. VanPelt, Farn- 
ham; Secretary-Treasurer, Thelma E. Garland, Warsaw. 

SPpoTsyLVANIA: President, Lina E. Sanger, Spotsyl- 
vania; Vice President, Gay Broaddus, Marye; Secretary, 
Reba Dameron, R. F. D. 1, Fredericksburg; Treasurer, 
Helen McKinney, Belmont. 

STAFFORD: President, Mrs. Edgar Bernard, Weedon 
Street, Fredericksburg; Vice President, Florence Phillips, 
Fredericksburg ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nelson Frank- 
lin, Roseville. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Marjorie Thomas, Ken- 
more Apts., Fredericksburg; Vice President, Julia 
Decker, 304 Caroline Street, Fredericksburg; Secretary, 
Wilma Faughn, 406 Amelia Street, Fredericksburg ; 
Treasurer, Dorothy Squires, Kenmore Apts., Fredericks- 
burg. 


District B 


AccomMacK: President, Hilda T. Belote, Onancock; 
Vice President, John M. Fosque, Onancock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James Weaver, Chincoteague. 

ELIzABETH City: President, Z. A. Walter, Phoebus 
School, Phoebus; Vice President, A. C. Lindsey, Arm- 
strong School, Hampton; Secretary, Lou Belle Ellis, 149 
Victoria Ave., Hampton; Treasurer, Ruby Lillaston, 411 
Lee Street, Hampton. 

GuoucesTer: President, D. D. Forrest, Gloucester ; 
Vice President, Fred Helsabeck, Gloucester Point; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Florence B. Doyle, Gloucester. 

IstE oF WicGHT: President, Mattie Roberts, Windsor; 
Vice President, Robert Vaughan, Smithfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Katherine Langhorne, Smithfield. 


MaTHEws: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the 
Year 1933 


Vice President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Eleanor B. Powell, Grimstead. 
NANSEMOND: President, Hazel Robertson, Holland: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Norfleet, Box 62, Suffolk. 
NorTHAMPTON: President, Mary M. Smith, Birdsnest; 
Vice President, W. F. Lawson, Jr., Eastville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sallie D. Fitchett, Eastville. 


SouTHAMPTON: President, G. M. Rains, Courtland; 
Vice President, Winston Brown, Franklin; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Beth C. Jordan, Courtland. 

Warwick: President, Mrs. Sara Geddy, Hilton Vil- 
lage; Vice President, Frances Williamson, Denbigh; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Kellam, Morrison. 

York: President, Bertha Hunt, Poquoson; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Hawkins, Jeffs; Secretary-Treasurer, 
William T. Moore, Poquoson. 

Newport News: President, Lamar R. Stanley, High 
School, Newport News; Vice President, Lucile Wheeler, 
High School, Newport News; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Saunders, High School, Newport News. 

SUFFOLK: President, Gladys Yates, 452 W. Wash- 
ington St., Suffolk; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Estelle 
Seward, Smithfield. 


District C 


Cares City, James City anp New Kent: Presi- 
dent, Frances Bass, Toano; Vice President, Mrs. J. Yates, 
Holdcroft; Secretary-Treasurer, Judith Boswell, Bar- 
hamsville. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Greene, Chester; 
Vice President, Mrs. Ida Pearman, 229 S. Jefferson St., 
Petersburg; Secretary, James I, Wood, Moseley; Treas- 
urer, F. D. Thompson, Midlothian. 

GoocHLAND: President, I. S. Driscoll, Goochland; 
Vice President, J. H. Knibb, Cardwell; Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. W. Mitchell, Lee. 

HANOVER: President, J. E. Lipscombe, Ellerson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, Bessie Mottley, 208 N. Lombardy 
St., Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, Lottie M. Evans, 
2337 W: Grace St., Richmond. 

KING AND QurEeN: President, T. Preston Turner, 
Stevensville; Vice President, Mrs. W. B. Cluverius, Jr., 
Shanghai; Secretary-Treasurer, Olive Bagby, Stevens- 
ville. 

Kinc WILLIAM: President, Mrs. Mabel G. Geyer, 
West Point; Vice President, Louise Reynolds, Sweet 
Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, Marjorie Rosson, Manquin. 

RicHMOND City: President, Mrs. E. P. Rowlett, 4828 
W. Seminary Ave., Richmond; Vice President, W. R. 
Galvin, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond; 
Secretary, Mrs. M. H. Forbes, 1726 Hanover Ave., 
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, 
hmond; Treasurer, 1. Blanche Thruston, 3400 Patter- 
n Ave., Richmond, 
WILLIAMSBURG: President, Myrtle Cooper, Williams- 
ge; Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Eklund, Williamsburg. 


District D 


\MELIA: President, Roy Helms, Amelia; Vice Presi- 
nt, S. T. Habel, Amelia; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
fattie S. Borron, Amelia. 
BRUNSWICK: President, Elfie Meredith, Lawrence- 
lle; Vice President, Mrs. A. S. Harrison, Alberta; 
ecretary, Rosa Lohr, Ebony; Treasurer, Lillian Lashley, 
awrenceville. 
CUMBERLAND: President, T. A. Barrs, Cumberland ; 
President, Annie L. Stone, Farmville; Secretary- 
3essie Parker, Cartersville. 
)INWIDDIE: President, Bennie Ragsdale, McKenney; 
ice President, W. W. Farmer, Church Road; Secretary, 
Mildred Maitland, Wilson; Treasurer, Susie Reames, 
ickstone, 


reasurer, 


;REENSVILLE: President, Miss Woodard Parker, 
mporia; Vice President, G. R. Poindexter, Purdy ; Secre- 
[reasurer, Lucy Thompson, North Emporia. 
President, H. L. Blanton, Victoria; Vice 
resident, J. H. Revere, Kenbridge; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary H. Phelps, Victoria. 


LUNENBURG: 


Norroway: President, Frank Critzer, Blackstone; 
Vice President, L. D. Siegfried, Burkeville; Secretary- 
reasurer, Enola P. Whittington, Crewe. 

PowHATAN: President, Lillian Timberlake, Powhatan ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances A. Cobb, Powhatan. 

Prince Epwarp: President, M. G. Hitt, Rice; Vice 
resident, Mrs. Nora Lancaster, Farmville; Secretary- 
reasurer, Mrs. Mary S. Wilson, Hampden-Sydney. 

Prrnce Grorce: President, L. H. Griffin, Hopewell, 

F. D. 1; Vice President, Mrs. O¢ S. Williams, Dis- 
itanta; Secretary-Treasurer, Roselyn Webb, Disputanta. 

Surry: President, C. T. Roach, Surry; Vice Presi- 
nt, J. P. Stovall, Claremont; Secretary-Treasurer, 

rraine Glazebrook, Surry. 

President, M. B. Leavell, Waverly; Vice 
resident, Sue Parker, Homeville; Secretary, Garnie 
\tkinson, Jarratt; Treasurer, J. L. Francis, Wakefield. 

HopeweLt: President, Mrs. Lillian Jenks, Crescent 
Hills, Hopewell; Vice President, Mrs. Gladys Parker, 
ire Mrs. Roy Kegley, Hopewell; Secretary, C. Helen 
Meeks, 301 Ramsey Ave., Hopewell; Treasurer, Cashell 
lonahoe, High School, Hopewell. 

PETERSBURG: President, Madeline Forrestal, R. E. Lee 
school, Petersburg; Vice President, John Leete, Anna 
‘olling Junior High School, Petersburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Helen L. Bowman, Kenilworth School, 


SUSSEX: 


Petersburg. 
District E 
CHARLOTTE: President, M. B. Bull, Keysville; Vice 


N. L. Ramsey, Madisonville; Secretary- 
lreasurer, Mary Finney Smith, Charlotte Court House. 


President, 


FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Secretary, Mrs. Annie T. Newbill, Wirtz; Treasurer, 
Elsie Turner, Wirtz. 

Hauirax: President, J. H. Rowan, Clover; Vice 
President, W. S. Adkisson, Clover, R. F. D.; Secretary, 
Mary O. Barksdale, Halifax; Treasurer, E. S. Snead, 
Halifax. 

Henry: President, H. L. Saville, Axton; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. W. Clark, Ridgeway; Secretary-Treasurer, Betty 
Davidson, Bassetts. 

MECKLENBURG: President, S. D. Green, South Hill; 
Vice President, C. H. Morgan, LaCrosse; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lillian Williamson, Clarksville. 

Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. B. Patton, Jr., Stuart; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. May Brammer, Woolwine. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, Paul G. Hook, Chatham; 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. L. Motley, Wenonda. 

DANVILLE: President, Mrs. Ruby Redd, 144 Holbrook 
Ave., Danville; Vice President, Gordon May, 1021 Main 
St., Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary G. Oliver, Wel- 
fare Building, Schoolfield. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, R. W. Caldwell, Martins- 
ville; Vice President, Louise DeShazo, Martinsville; 
Secretary, Mabel Goode, Martinsville; Treasurer, Lucy 
Cheshire, Martinsville. 


District F 

ALLEGHANY: President, R. J. Costen, Covington; 
Vice President, W. R. Beazley, Blue Spring Run; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, W. J. DeLong, Jr., Jordan Mines. 

Amuerst: President, Tyler Fulcher, Madison Heights ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar. 

AppoMATTOX: President, Flora Williams, Pamplin; 
Vice President, Christine Garrette, Concord Depot; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Louise Scruggs, Bent Creek. 

Beprorp: President, O. T. Bonner, Moneta; Vice 
President, S. R. Crockett, Boonsboro, mail Lynchburg ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Georgette Parker, R. 1, Vinton. 

Borerourt: President, M. L. Carper, Buchanan; Vice 
President, H. L. Firebaugh, Eagle Rock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marie Potter, Troutville. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, John Spencer, Buckingham ; 
Vice President, W. P. Hootman, Arvonia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise Wood, Dillwyn. 

CAMPBELL: President, R. C. Childs, Altavista; Vice 
President, J. E. Strickler, Naruna; Secretary, Mrs. Sue 
Perrow, Rustburg; Treasurer, Etta Brandt, Evington. 

Rocksripce: President, Henrietta Dunlap, Lexington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Florence A. Myers, Lexington. 

Buena Vista: President, Lillian Mann, Buena Vista; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Essie Glass, Buena Vista. 

CuirTton Force: President, Miss B. A. Ford, Brussel 
St., Clifton Forge; Vice President, Ella Sutton, Com- 
mercial St., Clifton Forge; Secretary, Sadie Smith, 
McCormick St., Clifton Forge; Treasurer, Katy Wilson, 
Alleghany St., Clifton Forge. 
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LyNncHBURG: President, W. M. Bass, Fairview Sta- 
tion, Lynchburg; Secretary, Eloise Brown, R. E. Lee 
Junior High School, Lynchburg; Treasurer, E. F. Bur- 
mahh; E,. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg. 


District G 


AvucusTa: President, W. B. Wiley, Thornrose Ave., 
Staunton ; Secretary-Treasurer, O. S. Crute, Stuarts Draft. 

Batu: President, R. C. Keys, Warm Springs; Vice 
President, Walter Hodnett, Hot Springs; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marjorie Carter, Millboro. 

CLarKE: President, Eva Massey, White Post; Vice 
President, Ruth Berlin, Berryville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Crawford, Berryville. 

Freperick: President, G. W. Ropp, Middletown; 
Vice President, D. F. Kern, Gore; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. Louise Greenawalt, Winchester. 

HIGHLAND: President, C. A. Thomas, McDowell; Vice 
President, Clayton Phillips, Crabbottom; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Seybert Beverage, Monterey. 

Pace: President, Charles Chapman, Luray; Vice 
President, Karl Jenkins, Stanley; Secretary, Miss F. 
Louderback, Shenandoah; Treasurer, Frank Judy, 
Rileyville. 

RocKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, R. P. G. Bowman, Harrisonburg; 
Secretary, Leta C. Showalter, Broadway; Treasurer, 
Wintie Heatwole, Edom. 

SHENANDOAH: President, G. W. Garner, Strasburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar A. Burkett, Quicksburg. 

Warren: President, Foster M. Bittinger, Brown- 
town; Vice President, Rena M. Mathews, Bentonville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

Harrisonsurc: President, W. H. Keister, Harrison- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Callie G. Hyatt, Harrison- 
burg. 


STAUNTON: President, Collin E. Smither, Staunton; 


Vice President, Margaret Eakle, Staunton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Laura Brown, Staunton. 

WINcHEsTER: President, Mrs. W. Alan Peery, 
Winchester; Vice President, Miss B. L. Corkey, Win- 
chester; Secretary, Virginia Silver, Winchester; Treas- 
urer, Marion Laughton, Winchester; Corresponding 
Secretary, Edith Cornwell, Winchester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, T. H. Christie, 209 Columbia 
St., Cherrydale; Vice President, Mrs. C. Alderton, 4217 
7th St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Secretary, Lillie 
Massoletti, 235 2nd St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 

Cuperer: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mabel 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Anna Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FatrFax: President, George Watts, Clifton Station; 
Vice President, Mrs. J. Middleton, Herndon; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jennie Tomko, McLean. 

Fauguier: President, John Guy, Bealeton; Vice 
President, Mrs. Eliza F. Cochran, The Plains; Secretary, 
Mrs, Watkins C. Smith, Warrenton; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Marie T. Blanchard, Bealeton. 
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Loupoun: President, A. O. Hutton, Lincoln. 

Prince WILLIAM: President, Grace Metz, Manassas; 
Vice President, Salina Hindle, Manassas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ruth P, Smith, Manassas. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, Alonzo B, Haga, Flint 
Hill; Vice President, Miss L, Ludwig, Flint Hill; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Clelia H. Miller, Hawlin. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, R. W. Eaves, 15 Chapman 
St., Alexandria; Vice President, C. H. Strader, George 
Mason High School, Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Euneta Pratt, Washington School, Alexandria. 


District I 

BLAND: President, Joe L. Kincheloe, Bland; Vice Presi- 
dent, Olin Munsey, Bland; Secretary-Treasurer, Nita 
Hudson, Bland. 

CARROLL: President, F. E. DeHaven, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, P. E. Jones, Hillsville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 

Craic: President, D. A. Williams, R. F. D., New 
Castle; Vice President, Bittle Huffman, Captain; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, S. A. Canode, Craig Healing Springs. 

Fioyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice Presi- 
dent, Arlie Harmon, Willis; Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche 
Sowder, Check. 

Gites: President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Bess Hale, Pembroke. 

Grayson: President, Lucy B. Delp, Elk Creek; Vice 
President, Camet B. Cox, Independence; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kent C. Hash, Grant. 

MonTGOMERY: President, P. H. Zirkle, Christians- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Florence Price, Cambria, 
x: £, 

Putask1: President, Blanche Green, Pulaski; Vice 
President, Holbart Allison, Delton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virginia E, Snider, Pulaski, Box 370. 

ROANOKE: President, Mrs. Josephine Fagg, Elliston; 
Vice President, Robert James, Catawba; Secretary, 
Emily Lorraine, Salem; Treasurer, Ann Hogan, Floyd 
Star Route, Roanoke. 

SmytH: President, Mrs. Nannie Pruner, Marion; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Brockman, Marion. 

WasHINGTON: President, K. P. Birckhead, Abingdon ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Stafford, Abingdon, 

Wyrue: President, Charles P. Graham, Rural Retreat ; 
Vice President, A. B. Prater, Crockett; Secretary, Irene 
Painter, Rural Retreat; Treasurer, E. Louise Jones, 
Wytheville. 

Bristot: President, Clarence Bralley, 412 Park St., 
Bristol; Vice President, Corinne Wools, Virginia Inter- 
mont College, Bristol; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Clay 
Farrar, 800 Highland Ave., Bristol. 

Raprorp: President, Clara Stone, Radford; Vice Presi- 
dent, Anna Lee Bonham, East Radford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geneva M. Bane, Radford. 

RoANOKE City: President, Lewis McNeace, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Roanoke; Vice President, 
Rhoda Noell, Jefferson High School, Roanoke; Secretary, 
Mrs. Mildred Chapman, Forest Park School, Roanoke; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Nora Williams, Virginia Heights School, 
Roanoke. 
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Distriet J 

\LBEMARLE: President, C. W. Miller, Crozet; Secre- 
ry-Treasurer, Mrs. M. B. Washington, Crozet. 
FLUVANNA: President, Inez DeJarnette, Columbia; 
ice President, J. B. M. Carter, Fork Union; Secretary- 
reasurer, Eloise Sclater, Columbia, 
President, W. A. Crawford, Pirky; Vice 
resident, James Estes, Stanardsville; Secretary- 
reasurer, Mrs. Mary Early Parrott, Ruckersville. 
President, L. N. Nichols, Louisa; Vice Presi- 
nt, Sarah Harper, Mineral; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Edith F. Layman, Perkinsville. 


(JREENE : 


LOUISA: 


Mapison: President, Lucy A. Davis, Criglersville; 
President, B. T. Hale, Rochelle; Secretary-Treas- 
er, Mary Belle Smith, Madison, 

Netson: President, H. Peyton Creasy, Shipman; Vice 
‘resident, C. W. Tompkins, Lowesville; Secretary, Mrs. 
Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman; Treasurer, Mary J. Parrish, 
Nelly’s Ford. 

OraNceE: President, Stella Payne, Gordonsville; Vice 
President, Mrs. C. P. Mills, Locust Grove; Secretary, 
Nan P. Burruss, Orange; Treasurer, A. B. Wilson, 

irboursville. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, C. J. M. Blume, Lane 
High School, Charlottesville; Vice President, Sarepta 
Moran, Venable School, Charlottesville; -Secretary, 
Madge H. Trevillian, 1213 Park St., Charlottesville; 
Treasurer, Virginia F. Bolen, Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville. 

District K 

BucHANAN: President, J. E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, Mrs. J. A. Mullins, Grundy; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Melvin Fields, Hurley. 

Dickenson: President, Clyde Reedy, Clinchco; Vice 
President, Virgil Skeen, Clintwood; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kathleen Cassell, Clintwood. 

Lee: President, John A. Richmond, Jonesville; Vice 
President, O. F. Stickley, Jonesville ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles Grabeel, Rose Hill. 

Russett: President, R. L. Walthal, Lebanon; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ella B. Dickenson, Lebanon. 

Scorr: President, G. D. Grove, Hiltons; Secretary, 
Nelle Wood, Hiltons; Treasurer, A. W. Stair, Gate City. 

[AZEWELL: President, C. R. Six, Richlands; Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth Powell, Richlands; Treasurer, J. B. Boyer, 
azewell. 

Wise: President, Roy J. Horne, Big Stone Gap; Vice 
President, L. E. Williams, Appalachia; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth P. Moon, Coeburn. 
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District L 

Norrotk: President, H. I. Willett, Churchland; Vice 
President, Agnes Mills, Hickory; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carrie E. Bishop, Churchland. 

Princess ANNE: President, Louise Luxford, Pungo; 
Vice President, Mrs. M. C. Boze, Lynnhaven; Secretary, 
Margaret Oliver, Princess Anne; Treasurer, Lucille Jones, 
Oceana, 

Norrotk City: President, A. P. S. Robinson, James 
Madison School, Norfolk; Vice President, J. E. Old, 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk; Secretary, Mary L. 
Berryman, Ruffner Junior High School, Norfolk; Treas- 
urer, M. J. Ober, James Monroe School, Norfolk. 

PortsmMouTH: President, R. L. Sweeney, Portsmouth ; 
Vice President, L. Townsend, Portsmouth; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Frieda Crockin, Portsmouth. 

SoutH Norrotkx: President, S. B. Tatem, care Public 
Schools, South Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, Eva 
Powers, South Norfolk. 


Other Local Associations 


State DEPARTMENT oF EpucaTion: President, R. V. 
Long, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., Richmond. 

State TeacHers Coiiece, FarMvitte: President, 
Sarah B. Tucker, State Teachers College, Farmville; 
Secretary, Ottie Craddock, State Teachers College, 
Farmville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: President, 
J. H. Dodd, 404 Hanover St., Fredericksburg ; Vice Presi- 
dent, Oscar Darte, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Wakefield, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg. 

Strate Teachers CoLiece, Harrisonsurc: President, 
Elizabeth Cleveland, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Raus M. Hanson, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

Srate TEACHERS CoLiece, Raprorp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, State Teachers College, East Radford; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Jean E. Taylor, State Teachers College, East 
Radford ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mae Kelly, State Teachers 
College, East Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: President, John L. Newcomb, 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Armistead C. Gordon, 
University. 

Viretnia Potytecunic INstiruTE: President, John E. 
Williams, Blacksburg ; Secretary-Treasurer, E. C. Magill, 
Blacksburg. 

Cottece oF WILLIAM AND Mary: President, K. J. 
Hoke, Williamsburg; Vice President, Grace W. Landrum, 
Williamsburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry C. Krebs, 
Williamsburg. : 








ek. next meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association will be held in the city of Minneapolis February 25 to March 2. The 
usual fare and a half rate will be given on all the railroads. Headquarters office, Rich- 
mond, can furnish a limited supply of railroad identification certificates to those who apply. 
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INCREASING RESPONSIBILITY— 
DECREASING RESOURCES 

The schools are meeting the new responsibilities 
incident to the economic crisis. Anyone who as- 
sembles the facts concerning the present crisis in 
the schools will discover a curious paradox, name- 
ly, that while the responsibility of the schools has 
increased the financial resources for their support 
have been decreasing. Enrolments have risen, 
new services are in demand and the social condi- 
tions under which the schools work have been 
made much more difficult by unemployment and 
related circumstances. At the same time the finan- 
cial resources of the schools have been subject to 
a larger spread of expenditure and yet the total 
amount of resources reduced. 

The recent trends in the enrolment in our 
schools show a climbing array of figures. Taking 
the enrolment figures for the period beginning 
well before the economic crisis was upon us, they 
show a constant increase from year to year. For 
example, the figures for the nation as a whole are 
as follows: For the sessions beginning with 1926- 
27 the percentages of increase of enrolment over 
the previous year are: 1926-27, 89; 1927-28, .88; 
1928-29, .99; 1929-30, .98; 1930-31, 1.5. Since 
1880 the enrolment in high schools has doubled 
every ten years. In 1932, the increase over 1926 
was in some cities as high as 90 per cent. In Vir- 
ginia the increase in enrolment in high schools 
for the same period was 37 per cent. The enrol- 
ment in institutions of higher learning gradually 
increased up to 1931 and slightly decreased during 
the past two years, dropping back to the 1930 level. 
This decrease is probably due to the growth of the 
junior colleges during the past few years. 

On the other side of the ledger of school enrol- 
ments and resources, the story is very different. 
Reports from more than one thousand cities in 
the United States show a decrease in school funds 
of 6.75 per cent and reports from rural school 
units show a decrease in school expenditures of 
5.23 per cent. There is a great variation in these 
decreases. In the South-central group of the 


States the decrease is 15.6 per cent. In the West- 
ern group of States it is 13.1 per cent. In the 
North-central States the decrease is 10.1 per cent. 
In some of the cities the decrease is as much as 
29.1 per cent. In one State the decrease in rural 
school expenditure averages 23.6 per cent. In 
Virginia covering the past two years there has 
been a reduction of school expenditures to the 
amount of nearly $3,000,000 which is something 
like 12 per cent of the total expenditures for 
schools in normal times. 

The immediate cause for the decline of school 
revenues may be classified, first, fiscal factors, 
and, second, social attitudes. The former has to 
do with the extent of decreasing valuations, tax 
rates, State subsidies and increasing tax delin- 
quencies and loss of funds through bank failures. 
The social causes which often underlie the fiscal 
factors include the general sentiment for school 
retrenchment arising out of cuts in incomes of 
workers, criticisms of certain phases of the work 
of the schools, and some distrust of governmental 
procedures in general. 

It will be seen that the schools have met the re- 
sponsibility of sharing the burden of the economic 
crisis and have established economies all along the 
line. These economies have taken the form of in- 
creases in class size; employment of fewer teach- 
ers; decrease in length of school terms, in some 
instances closing the schools altogether ; suspen- 
sion of building activities; operating with abnor- 
mal lack of school equipment; and curtailing 
certain school activities and services. Any further 
reduction in school expenditures will strike the 
quick of teacher-morale. 

THE CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON THE 

CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

The Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion, called by President Hoover, January 5-6, at 
Washington, marked a significant milestone in the 
advancement of the idea of democracy based upon 
an enlightened citizenry. Obeying the admoni- 
tion of the President in the opening address of 
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the meeting that “there ‘is no safety for our 
Republic without the education of our youth,” the 
‘onference adopted what might be referred to as 
. Magna Carta of educational opportunity. 
This was not an educator’s conference. There 
ere approximately seventy delegates and ad- 
isory experts representing the following groups: 
[he American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
\merican Council on Education, the American 
Federation of Labor and the National Grange. 
Among the resolutions and recommendations of 
the Conference were, that 
1) Congress should provide for Federal assist- 
ance through emergency loans through a 
limited period. 
Lawmaking bodies should give priority to 
legislation which will alleviate conditions 
requiring curtailments in school programs. 
Local governments and local school dis- 
should be reorganized and con- 
solidated. 
Administrative control of the schools must 
be centralized in the superintendent. 
The State must assume the responsibility 


tricts 


within its means of assuring adequate pub- 
lic education to all local communities. 


Major wastes in education should be 
eliminated through the abolition of inter- 
ference by politicians. 

Education is a necessity, not a luxury. 

) Education is a fundamental obligation of 
public policy. 

) The Conference is opposed to the shorten- 
ing of the school year, to the increase of the 
teaching load. 

The size of classes in special subjects such 
as art, music, etc. should be as large as that 
of the average academic class. 

Teachers’ salaries should not be cut until all 
other possible adjustments are effected. 
Adequate support for higher education 
should be continued. 





FINANCING SCHOOLS IN AN 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 
Twenty-three State superintendents and other 
representatives of the schools, headed by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, met at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, the first week in December and for two 
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days deliberated how to finance the schools in an 
emergency. All of them agreed that property tax 
was breaking down and reliance on this source 
for school support was wrecking the school sys- 
tems. Superintendent Harris, of the State of 
Louisiana, reported that Louisiana would be 
able to maintain a nine months’ term due to the 
imposition of taxes on tobacco and electric power. 
Superintendent Bond, of Mississippi, said that a 
sales tax had saved that State from ruin. After 
a two months’ operation he declared it had won 
the approval of the merchants and was the main 
factor in making it possible to keep the schools 
open in that State. 

Out of this deliberation came the following 
statements, upon which all agreed: 

1. That school systems must depend less on the 
real estate property tax. 

2. That States must extend equalization to help 
impoverished communities. 

3. That some funds for schools must be ob- 
tained from sales taxes, general and special, and 
license taxes. 

4. That the Federal government shall contribute 
to the support of education because every dollar 
of wealth should bear its fair share of the cost of 
education and because the Federal government 
has usurped so many sources of taxation. 

5. That States should agree on their taxes in 
order to avoid the bootlegging which, for example, 
reduces the return Tennessee and Arkansas re- 
ceive from their tobacco tax. 





SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 
District A—Tappahannock, Friday, April 28. 
District B—Newport News, Thursday, April 6. 
District C—Williamsburg, Friday, March 17. 
District D—Petersburg, Friday, March 3. 
District E—Danville, Friday afternoon, March 

31, to noon Saturday, April 1. 
District F—Lexington, Saturday, March 11. 
District G—Staunton, Saturday, March 18. 
District H—Washington-Lee High School, 
Clarendon, October 20 and 21. 
District I—Salem, Friday, March 10. 
District J—University of Virginia, Saturday, 
April 8. 
District K—Lebanon, Friday, March 24. 
District L—Blair Jr. High School, Norfolk, 
Friday, April 7. 
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MINUTES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS 


(Note: This came too late to be published in the Janu- 
ary Journal with the rest of the reports of Departments 
and Sections. ) 

The meetings of the Secondary School Principals of the 
Department of Principals and Supervisors were held in 
Richmond, November 24 and 25, 1932. 

The meeting of November 24 was called to order at 9:00 
A. M. by H. V. White, president. The theme was Some 
Means for the Improvement of Instruction. Cornelia Goff, 
librarian, High School, Hopewell, gave a very interesting 
talk on The Services a Library May Render a High 
School. Dr. C. W. Knudsen, professor of secondary edu- 
cation at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., gave an excellent scheme for the Evaluation 
of Instruction in High School. This was followed by a 
report on A Study of Vocational Instruction in the Vir- 
ginia: High Schools by M. C. Hollingsworth of Freder- 
icksburg. The meeting adjourned at 11:00 A. M. 

The second session was held from 11:00 A. M. to 1:00 
P. M., November 25, 1932. The theme of the program 
was Problems of Secondary Education Suitable for Study 
by a Principal’s Organization. What Can Be Done to 
Improve the Control of Interscholastic Competition was 
very ably discussed by M. R. Bruin, High School, Boyd- 
ton, and W. W. Rowan, High School, South Boston. 
This was followed by a very excellent talk on Suggestions 
for Improving the Extra-Curricular Program, with par- 
ticular reference to the assembly period, by Dr. J. Paul 
Leonard, College of William and Mary. The topic How 


Can We Improve the Teaching Personnel of Virginia: 


High Schools? was led by R. C. Graham, High School, 
Greenwood. A very splendid paper on this topic was 
given by A. M. Jarman, University, Virginia. 

The third session was held November 25, 1932, from 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M., with H. V. White, president, presid- 
ing. Dr. Sidney B. Hall spoke on What a Principal's 
Organization Can Do to Make Itself a Dynamic Force in 
the Educational Program in Virginia. Dr. Hall sug- 
gested the following as general policies: 
1. Arrange conferences with Deans of colleges for admis- 

sion to college. 

2. Conferences with State Board of Education for closer 

contact of supervision. 

3. Conferences with division superintendent in order to 

aid and develop supervision. 

. Make plans for increase in salary of teachers. 

. Make a long time program by setting up definite objec- 
tives to be reached. 

Following this the business session was held with the 
president presiding. The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was made and adopted as a whole. The following 
are the resolutions : 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That the Secondary School Principals of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association go on record as endorsing 
the resolutions as drawn up and adopted by the Virginia 
Education Association. 


un > 





2. That the Secondary School Principals oppose par- 


ticularly the following practices: 

(a) Increasing the size of classes beyond the point of 
efficiency. This procedure. works a permanent in- 
jury to children because sufficient attention cannot be 
given individuals. 

(b) Shortening the school term. Not only does this prac- 

tice lessen the educational opportunities of children 

but it tends to increase juvenile delinquency because 
of the prolonged and unsupervised vacation period. 

Reducing the salaries of teachers. Either a direct 

cut or the substitution of cheap teachers for those 

who are competent, experienced and reasonably paid 
is a blow at school morale and child welfare. 

3. That we recommend that steps be taken looking 
forward to the necessary provisions for an adequate pro- 
gram of supervision throughout the State of Virginia. 

4. That we recommend that the present eligibility re- 
quirements for principalship be rigidly enforced. 

That we recommend further that a study be made of 
the necessity of raising the eligibility requirements for the 
high school principalship. 

5. That we recommend that a study be made of the 
current practices of handling State-wide interschool com- 
petition with the view of determining the advisability of 
having the Secondary School Principals assume this func 
tion in our State at some future date. 

6. That we recommend that separate committees be 
appointed to make studies suggested in numbers 4 and 5. 

7. That the proper officials of the Secondary School 
Principals be directed to petition the Virginia Education 
Association to recognize a Department of Secondary 
School Principals as a separate department of the Virginia 
Education Association. 


oO 


8. That the incoming president be instructed to appoint 
a temporary chairman in each district, this to be the pres- 
ent chairman where there is such an organization now 
active, and that these presidents of district organizations 
meet with the executive committee in an advisory capacity 
to determine studies to be undertaken each year. 

Signed: Frank J. Critzer, Chairman, 
B. E. WaTKINs, 
W. W. Rowan, 

Adoption of the Constitution was the next item of 
business. 

The nominating committee made its report which was 
adopted: President, M. R. Bruin, Boydton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. W. Rowan, South Boston. 

C. J. M. Kyte, Secretary-Treasurer. 





AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR TEACHERS 
The National Association of Audubon Societies an- 
nounces that through the generosity of its friends it is again 
enabled to furnish colored bird pictures and leaflets to 
school teachers and pupils of the United States and Canada. 
The plan is very simple. The teacher may explain to 
the pupils that they are going to form a Junior Audubon 
Club and have a few lessons, from time to time, about some 
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the more common North American birds. The teacher 
will also explain that each child wishing to be enroled must 

ring a fee of ten cents in return for which he will receive 
. set of six beautifully colored bird pictures made from 

iginal paintings by America’s leading bird artists. Ac- 

mpanying each of these pictures, there also will be a leaf- 
let with four pages of text, written by well known authori- 
ties on bird life. This will tell in an entertaining way about 
the habits of the birds, their courtship, their songs, their 
nests, their food, their winter and summer homes, their 
travels, their enemies and many other facts of interest. 
There is furnished, too, with each leaflet an outline draw- 
ing of the bird which the pupil may fill in by copying from 
the colored plate. Every child in addition receives a beau- 
tiful Audubon Button of some favorite bird in color which 
s a badge of membership in the Club. A new set of pic- 

ires and leaflets is furnished every year to all who wish 
to repeat this plan of bird study. 

Junior Audubon Clubs have become very popular in 
many of the schools in the United States and Canada, and 
altogether more than four and one-half million members 
have been enroled in bird study under this arrangement. 
Many teachers make a practice of renewing the work every 
ear as they have found by experience that far better re- 
sults are obtained where the work is given continuity. For 
instance, a child who every year for five years has brought 
his fee of ten cents has had the opportunity of studying 
thirty birds, and if properly instructed has saved all his 
leaflets and colored pictures which have been bound to- 
gether in a little book. Last year 161,384 boys and girls 
were members of Junior Audubon Clubs. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this bird study 
plan to the pupils, collect their ten cent fees and send them 
in, and the material will be forwarded immediately. If 
preferred, however, our circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sample leaflet will 
be sent to any teacher making request. 

T. Grpert Pearson, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
(Home Office) 1775 Broadway, New York City. 





THE BLADE WITHOUT A HANDLE 

“A physically defective boy or girl,” said Governor 
John Garland Pollard to the Five Point representatives 
from Virginia counties and cities attending the Five 
Point Rally on November 25, 1932, in Richmond, “is 
like a blade without a handle. It is of little service in 
the world; it may be a very keen blade indeed, but it 
cannot be put to the use that it should. So it is with 
boys and girls, no matter how keen their minds, who 
remain physically handicapped by defects which should 
be corrected.” 

The old House of Delegates in the Capitol where John 
Marshall sat in the high chair facing the door, where 
Lee received the Command of the Armies of Virginia, 
undoubtedly has witnessed many stirring historic scenes, 
yet none has been more indicative of change and growth 
than this reception by the Governor to these fresh-faced 

oungsters, 
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This change and growth can be measured also in con- 
crete terms. A study of the annual reports of the physi- 
cal inspection of Virginia pupils over the last ten years 
and the increasing number of corrections made of de- 
fects thus detected indicate that the rights of the child 
to unhandicapped development are being realized more 
and more, and that all future planning for the progress 
of the State will include especial efforts for the care 
and protection of its children. 

In 1921-22 and in 1922-23, the first years of the physi- 
cal inspection in our schools, only about 50% of our 
pupils were even inspected, and it was not until 1923-24 
that a few corrections of physical defects were reported. 
The number of corrections of defects reported changed 
very little from year to year, until in 1925-26 something 
occurred which in six years has had the effect of tripling 
and quadrupling the number. A simple measuring rod, 
the Five Point standard, was devised and partially de- 
veloped in the schools. This standard of physical fit- 
ness—only a minimum one—is that the pupil should have 
good vision, good hearing, good teeth, throat in good con- 
dition, and be of average weight for age and height. 
Those attaining this standard were familiarly called 
“Five Pointers.” This plan aroused competition among 
pupils and schools. Parents became interested and the 
first State-wide report of the number of Five Pointers 
for 1926-27 showed that already there had been a re- 
markable increase in corrections. In this year there 
were 27,846 Five Pointers. In the school year 1931-32 
this had increased to 135,306, an increase of well over 
a hundred thousand pupils—‘“free to learn.” 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, charges a large percentage of school fail- 
ures to physical defects; he estimates that school fail- 
ures are costing the State thousands of dollars a year, 
yet there are still thousands of pupils who are not free 
to learn on account of physical defects. 

Our Five Point program must be carried on more 
strenuously than ever in these times of cuts and econo- 
mies, because there are more obstacles to overcome. 
Opportunities for helping Virginia children now lost 
may mean life-long handicaps to their health and 
happiness. 





LETTER FROM VIRGINIA N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 


Dear TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA: 

Will not you teachers of this State join at once, if you 
have not already done so, with the State and national as- 
sociations in a program to acquaint the parents and other 
citizens with the achievements and needs of the schools? 
It will take team work to check the wave of hysteria 
sweeping over the nation putting health work, kinder- 
gartens, and other important activities out of the schools, 
increasing the teacher-load beyond the point of endurance, 
shortening the school year, making unnecessary cuts in 
salaries and even closing the schools in great areas of the 
country. The need for the organized assistance of class- 
room teachers was never greater than at this moment. 
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We realize, of course, that where funds are absolutely 
lacking we must all make the best of it. Salary cuts and 
other reductions must be accepted in the right spirit where 
funds are not available, but this hysteria promoted by 
wild-eyed reductionists, thoroughly organized and well 
financed, strikes hard at school efficiency everywhere. It 
often closes schools and cuts deeper into the budget than 
is warranted by conditions. At Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where a thirty per cent cut was demanded the superin- 
tendent and teachers organized to get the press and public 
to investigate carefully as to the real necessity for such 
reduction. The result was that only slight economies 
were called for and the thirty per cent cut was not made. 
A like situation and a like effort in Baltimore saved the 
schools. 

Are we not ready to show this solidarity of organization 
of effort in every community over the State? It is not 
only what you do or what I do individually that counts. 
The extreme emergency requires what we can all do work- 
ing together to meet the present terrific onslaught. Work 
in harmony with the policies of the superintendent and 
with the plans of the State Association. Belong to other 
groups as you wish, but see that every teacher supports 
the local, State, and national associations, What power 
that will give! 

I advise every principal in the State to form a long time 
program for the express purpose of keeping the public 
informed as to the work of the schools and as to their 
needs. Study the great work that the National Education 
Association is doing to help the cause of education. You 
will readily see that it merits the support of every teacher 
in America. 

Through its twenty-two departments and its head- 
quarters staff the National Association seeks to promote 
the advancement of the interests of the teaching profession. 
To do this, the Association makes extensive studies of the 
ability of the States and the nation to support education; 
it measures the extent to which they are supporting it; it 
tabulates nation-wide salary data in such form as can be 





used in every State; it prepares digests of school laws 
of all States relating to taxation, teacher retirement and 
tenure, and other provisions affecting the economic and 
social status of teachers. Services of this type during 
recent years have been invaluable to teachers. 

If this one organization is doing this much for every 
teacher, should we not one and all feel it our great obliga- 
tion to stand back of its policies and lend it our support? 
We are the spokes in a great wheel made for the benefit 
of the future citizens of America; can we not make every 
spoke a stronger support for the mighty rim that we want 
this wheel to represent? Teachers, do your part. 

Yours truly, 
EpitH B. Joynes, 
Virginia N. E. A. Director. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. DELLA CROWDER JORDAN 


Whereas, the Norfolk Education Association has lost a 
conscientious, faithful and valued member in the passing 
of Mrs. Della Crowder Jordan, who had served efficiently 
and patiently for twenty-five years as a teacher of the 
James Madison School, and 

Whereas, the community has lost a helpful and depend- 
able co-worker whose thoughts were ever for the welfare 
of others, 

Therefore, be it resolved: 


1. That a copy of this expression of our appreciation 
be sent to the family; 

2. That we extend to them our sincere sympathy ; 

3. That a copy of these resolutions be placed upon the 
records of the Norfolk Education Association ; 

4. That copies be published in The Lighthouse and the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 


Maset A. HENDERSON, 
Maser RAWLS, 


3LANCHE GRAY. 








THE teachers of Amelia have recently made definite plans 
by which they will attempt to visit every home represented 
in their school, They have ascertained that there are 253 
families who send children to school and they will system- 
atically make visits to each of the homes within the next 
few weeks. This is a good idea and can be of very great 
help in getting more sympathetic support for our schools. 

<> 

Dr. NicHoLas Murray Butter, president of Columbia 
University, sometime ago in an address said: “The con- 
stant graduation from colleges and often from professional 
schools of youths of most uncertain character and shocking 
manners, who receive academic advancement on the sole 
basis of having in more or less mechanical fashion complied 
with certain examination tests, is most deplorable. No 
amount of intellectual performance of any kind should win 
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advancements or graduation when evidences of character, 
good manners and respect for others are lacking.” 
<> 
SoME time ago a debate was held in Marion, Va., be- 
tween four school principals and four ministers on the sub- 
ject “Resolved that nature is a greater factor in the forma- 
tion of character than education.” The school principals 
representing the negative side won the decision of the 
judges. 
<> 
Jupce W. S. Goocu recently passed away at his home in 
Charlottesville. He was buried in Louisa, his native town. 
Judge Gooch was widely known and respected among edu- 
cational people throughout the South Atlantic States. He 
was for a quarter of a century or more representative of 
the publishing house of The Macmillan Company. 
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\iiss Gertrupe DriNKER has recently been appointed 
me demonstration agent in Amelia County to succeed 
ss Ora Smith who resigned. 
<> 
kr. ORMOND STONE, a few days ago, was struck by an 
tomobile while he was walking along the highway in Fair- 
County near his home. He died immediately from his 
iries. Dr. Stone will be remembered as a professor of 
onomy at the University of Virginia for a long period of 
He will also be remembered by many as one of the 
iders in the May Campaign of 1907 when so much was 
ne to get the people to establish high schools all over the 
tate. He was one of the leaders in organizing the work 
e Cooperative Education Association. Dr. Stone was 
6 years old at the time of his death. 
> 
NcipAL Roy Hetms, of the Amelia schools, is prepar- 
¢ some excellent publicity which is appearing in local 
pers from time to time. He has ascertained the per 
ipil cost of education in the schools of Amelia. He says 
that during the school year 1929-30 the per pupil cost was 
$33.77. The per pupil cost this year, he says, is $26.37. He 
lls attention to the average per pupil cost in the entire 
nited States which is $79.44. He is asking the people of 
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Amelia County whether it is fair to their children to fur- 
nish $53.07 less for each pupil than the average for the 
nation, 

=> 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Virginia 
Colleges will be held February 10 and 11 at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond. The officers of the Association are: 
President, H. G. Noffsinger, Virginia Intermont College, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Dean John L, Manahan, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

> 

Tue so-called Hoover School near the top of the Blue 
Ridge near President Hoover’s summer camp on the 
Rapidan in Madison County was transferred by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hoover to the State of Virginia-to be 
included in the Shenandoah National Park with J. E. 
Carson as trustee. The school property is included in 
the transfer of the summer camp. The school will be 
operated in the future by the State with Miss Vest as 


teacher. 
<> 


Gites County School Board has plans for the erection 
of a new school building at Newport in that county. 





Book Reviews 


EACHING Procepures, by William Carl Ruediger. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 453 pages. 
\ny teacher who feels the need for thought-provoking 
nd stimulating material on modern teaching problems 
vill find them in this book. The author has combined in 
iching Procedures rich experience as a teacher and 
the fundamental principles of psychology. It is an in- 
eresting interpretation of psychology in terms of usable, 
ractical methods that can be used by any teacher from 
lay to day in the schoolroom. The most important phases 
education are discussed in a clear, concise manner. 
y teacher who will make a careful study of this book 

| become a better instructor. 


W. B.C. 


Dictionary LANp — A WorKBOOK. 
Price 


VENTURES IN 
\merican Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
20 cents. 

lor the first time dictionary workbooks are now avail- 
ible. These new helps are designed for grades four, five, 
nd six, yet they can be successfully and profitably used in 
vrades of a higher level. They will be a distinctive contri- 
ution to the child’s education. Some objectives of this 
llustrated series are: 

lo provide a systematically planned course in the dic- 
tionary. Remember, if you please, that authorities univer- 
ally agree that training in the use of the dictionary should 
e a definite part of the weekly school program. 

(o provide exercises, problems, and a variety of other 
iteresting things to stimulate pupils to purposeful activity, 
nitiative, and independence in the use of the dictionary. 

lo make the learning of new words a glorious adventure. 

To make the pupil’s dictionary his “real friend.” 


BLackigE Bear KING OF THE CREEK, by D. Sam Cox. 
Published by Stamp and Printing Co., Wilmington, 
N. C. 

There is no end to good books that may be selected for 
children, but when a book is made because of the demands 
of children we may well pause to see what it is all about. 

Blackie Bear was told by the author to his own children; 
they in turn reported it to other children at school and 
finally it was wished into a book. Many of our best books 
have been made in this way. 


The charming stories about Blackie Bear, Dr. Coon, 
Billie Possum, and other characters are full of action. The 
animals have human qualities with no loss of their native 
attributes. Unexpected and exciting things are always 
happening ; Blackie’s misadventures are always delighting 
that wholesome sense of fun so abundant in the clean hearts 
of children; and all the funny animals do just what the 
impeccable curiosity of children want to know about. 


The stories have in them the green magic of life; the air 
is pure and bracing and the whole book is full of chuckling 
fun. For recreatory reading in the primary grades, or for 
a child’s own book, Blackie Bear is wholesome and delight- 
ful. The illustrations are an organic part of the stories 
and add to the charm of the book. 





EASTER CRUISES TO BERMUDA 
4 to 9 Days — Rates from $60 
EUROPE + Conducted Tours or Independent 
Trips Planned Just for You at Lowest Rates 
Steamship Reservations—Personal Service 
Cc. O. ALLEY 


708 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





JUST ADOPTED 
FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


The contract has just been signed for the adoption, supplementary, of 








Around The World With The Children 





Carpenter. 
Virginia Born Presidents, School Edition 


for use in all the elementary schools of Virginia. 











If you are not already using the first, and if you wish to consider the second, 


your correspondence in regard thereto will have our immediate attention. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 











PRES SCN OEE Pg REA RORIEE OIE 
. ‘ 


180 VARICK STREET 





THROUGH MOTIVATION 
3 oe TRESSLER makes a front-line attack—to effect 
HEATH | 1. The eradication of pupil failures during the four years 
AND of high-school work. 
COMPANY 






ty 


. The development of pupil ability to adapt what has 


been learned in English class to all other situations. 


3. A constant decrease in the number of students who 





fail to do successful college freshman work. 


TRESSLER’S 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
In a Two-Book or a Four-Book Series 
NEW YORK CITY TRESSLER'S 
NEW YORK GRAMMAR IN ACTION 




























































VIRGINIA JOURNAL 


The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond * Virginia 








# these times it is necessary 
for the school people to 
answer seven questions about 
education. These are: 


(1) Why have costs in- 
creased? 


(2) Why have teaching 
methods changed? 


(3) What is the value of 
an education? 


(4) Why the fads and 
frills? 


(5) How can cost be cut? 


(6) What part of public 
money do the schools 
get? 


(7) Where is the money 
coming from? 
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OF EDUCATION 











PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


« 

Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















VIRGINIA — 
ENGRAVING CO.: 


ARTISTS —&%=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE. 2- ‘0776 


Or do you have « school or college vacancy 
to fill? In either case, write us. 
We have placed applicants on three continents. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg Baltimore, Md. 











Penn State Summer Session 


Study in this prime vacation land 
@ Three separate sessions this year. Register for one or all 


1, Inter-session, June 19—June 30 
2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 
Credits in all Sessions applicable toward degree. 
Extensive program of 400 courses. 34 academic 
and professional departments. Competent and ex- 
perienced faculty. Inter and Post sessions with 
courses in Education and Psychology afford stu- 
dents opportunity for further specialization. 
Enjoy a stimulating vacation of interesting study, 
sports, and social activities in the heart of Penn- 
sylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 
For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College 
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NOW AVAILABLE . 
What Is Your Conception 


Grades Three to Eight Of A Course In 
are the REVISED “Junior Business Training”? 
STANDARD SERVICE REPRE: SE CARRAC eee: SE FET es a 
ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 


by KNIGHT Rt CH-STUDEBAKER 





Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 
in 


j with approximately 50% more material at the GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 

same price. The new WORK BOOKS offer: 
Tell the student things he should know to equip 
him for the active period of his life: 





eA MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Thirt \ixed, standardized drills to “fight 


. The varied means of livelihood: his obligation 
forgetting \ Progress Chart to drama ; , 


to the public as well as to himself: the need of 


tize , » 
careful planning; of finding an occupational place 


A ~y 7 > a 2 
«4 REVIEW CABLI n keeping with his desires and abilities; of thrift; 
4 “Trouble-Chart” designed to locate the the processes of business; and his place in the 
exact practice material me eded to correct business structure 


specific weaknesses 


e4 REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


Study-Practice-Problem material to which : , ; 
Write our nearest office for complete information. 


Eb cimlaiiek nitdismiads’ sadadde ier, vaes. = 


the Review Table furnishes references 
Never before have work books containing these unique 
features been provided for the Arithmetic teacher. No THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
rork books offer such juipmer “ms y 
other work book er such ent for naking New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


| the line go up.” 
| : & Toronto London Sydney 
| Write for furthe) 


| SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY egg Books Are Authoritative 


114 East 23rd Street New York City 














Used as BASAL or SUPPLEMENTARY 
THE GATES PROGRAM OF READING 


will enable you 





to make the new term an unqualified success! 


Primer— 
THE — and Pegs) Adopted in entirety by the 
rst Reader— ete 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS Round the Year Virginia State Board of Edu- 
Second Reader— ati 
(GaTES-HupBER-AYER) Friendly Stories cation. 
aces eed ie atieve Primer and First 
embody the Gates method of Fourth Reader— Reader—Basal 
2 | I c Hours 
teaching reading —the out- pa ~y or Second Reader to Sixth 
. ° -*leasant Lands Z 
standing method in use today. Sixth Reader— Reader—Supplementary 


Golden Leaves 


¥ Salone Wa  Symmpenestan: 


ie SLM 9. SEATS 


Other items in the équipment Dictionary; Introductory Charts; Preparatory Books for each Reader; 
and Teachers’ Manuals for each grade. May we send you complete information? 


ES eae 


pep daa | a Re ea 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














